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THE HON. AvBERT G. HarRRIson, a member 
elect of the house of representatives of the United 
States, from Missouri, died at his residence near 
Fulton, Gallaway county, on the 7th inst. He was 
much esteemed in private life for his social virtues 
and enjoyed the entire confidence of his political 
friends. 


DEATH oF Maruew Carey. Itis with feel- 
ings of no ordinary grief that we announce the death 
of the esteemed philanthropist, Mathew Carey, esq. 
He died on Monday evening, between eleven and 
12 o’clock, at his residence in Walnut street. 

Mr. Carey has filled so large a space in the pub- 
lic regard, that notwithstanding his great age, his 
loss will be extremely felt, and generally mourned, 
for he was loved as well as Known. 

Mr. Carey was a native of Ireland, but came to 
this country and this city shortly after the revolution, 
where the use of his talents and his unfailing in- 
dustry acquired for him respectand wealth. As the 
author of the **Olive Branch,”’ publighed during the 
last war with Great Britain, Mr. C. won the re- 
spect of the moderate of all parties, and aided in 
diffusing a spirit of patrotism and party forbear- 
ance, that was most beneficial to the cause of the 
nation. 

When the subject of protecting the manufactures 
of the country was made a matter of public consi- 
deration and discussion, Mr. Carey took sides 
warinly with those who would support home in- 
dustry. Having then withdrawn from active bu- 
siness, he devoted all his time, his energies, and 
his extensive reading to the promotion of the cause 
in which he had enlisted, and few can imagine the 
large pecuniary expenditures to which he subinitted 
in furtherance of the cause of manufactures. 

The question of “internal improvement” early 
arrested his attention, aud seeing at once how much 
Pennsylvania must lose, by neglecting to develope 
her resources, and how much she must profit by ca- 
nals, he entered heart and hand (he never did things 
by halves) into the work, wrote pamphlets and es- 
says, corresponded with c.tizeus of the interior, an- 
swered their objections, stirred up the people, and 
was one of the promoters of and delegates to the 
convention at Harrisburg, which was a cause of 
hers becoming a state of rail roads and 
canals. 

Few projects that had for their object public good 
lacked the countenance, support and pecuniary con- 
tributions of Mr. Carey—he delighted in doing 
good, and seemed only happy in the success of ef- 
forts to promote public benefit or private happiness. 

But large as were Mr. Carey’s exertions, and li- 
beral as Were his expenditures for objects of public 
or social advantage, the streams of private charity 
were continually flowing from his hand, and his list 
of pensioners seemed to have swelled to a number 
that was almost beyond the means of individual 
bount;, yet none went empty away. The cry of 
the poor, the widow, and the orphan, was never in 
vain at hisdoor; he bad a hand openas day to melt- 
ing charity. é 

Mr. Carey regarded with deep interest the efforts 
of the voung in business, and never failed to lend 
his aid to those who asked his advice, and evinced 
deservings of his approval and assistance; and many 
who now mourn his departure, feel that the comforts 
which they enjoy have been multiplied by the early, 
the confiding generosity of a man who would not 
live to himself, who knew nothing of pleasure that 
included not others in its causes. © 

We enter not the sanctity of domestic bereave- 
ment, but we may say that thousands will mourn a 
friend and benefactor, with a grief scarcely less than 
that which will be felt by his immediate kindred. 

The funeral of the venerable Mathew Carey took 
place on Thursday afternoon. We do notremember to 
have seen before in this city, so many persons at- 
tend a funeral. Not only was the procession of an 
unparalleled length, but the streets from Eleventh 
to Fourth street, were crowded with persons of both 
sexes and all ages, whose serious deportment gave 


testimony of the high respect in which they held the: 


memory of the good man, whose obsequies were 
then to be celebrated 
Several of the socicties of which Mr. Carey had 
been a member walked in procession, The “Asso- 
ciation of the friends of Ireland,” the military com- 
pany, the Montgomery Hibernia Greens, the typo- 
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graphical association, and other societies. St. Mary’s 
church was crowded with people, most of whom had 
entered before the procession had arrived. The fu- 


neral service was performed by the rev. Dr. Barron, | 


who gave a short address upon the services perform- 
ed and an exhortation to the audience to be ready 
for the change which had come upon him, whose 
funeral they were attending. ‘The body was placed 
in the family vault of the church yard. 

Occasions will present themselves for reference to 
the virtues of Mr. Carey, and the bright examples 
which his life presents of honorable conduct, firm 
friendship, and enlarged benevolence. 

Thousands followed Mr. Carey to the grave with 
grief for his loss, and reverence for his worth; but 
more mourned in unobtrusive silence, their friend 
and benefactor. {Philadelphia U. S. Gazetle. 

From SoutH AMERICA. Mr. S. Sweetser, 
consul of the United States, at Guayaquil, in the re- 

ublic of Ecuador, has arrived in Washington gity. 
He is the bearer of the treaty which has been late- 
ly negotiated by J. C. Pickett, esq. the charge 
d’affaires of this government near that of Peru. This 
treaty will be subinitted to the senate at its next 
session, for their advice and consent to its ratifica- 
tion. 

Mr Pickett sailed from Guayaquil on the 6th of 
July for Lima, the capital of Peru. He embarked 
in the United States corvette Lexington, which had 
been despatched for that object. He probably reach- 
ed Limaon the Ist of July. Mr. Pickett’s health 
had suffered somewhat from the low teinperature of 
Quito, the capital of Ecuador, where he had resided 
several months, 

General Santa Cruz, the late protector of the Peru 
Bolivian confederation, was residing at Guayaquil. 
General Orbegoso, the late president of north Peru, 
was also there. There are with these ex- presidents, 
fifteen or twenty general officers, who have taken 
refuge at Guayaquil, since the defeat of general San- 
ta Cruz. Amongthe numberare generals Miller 
and Moran. [ Globe. 

Panama, July 15. The congress of New Grena- 
da closed its session on the 29th of May. Among 
the acts more especially interesting to the Isthmus, 
are the following: postponing the payment of im- 
port, excise and road duties, half for six months, and 
the remainder for twelve; authorising the president 
of the republic to contract with two topographical 
engineers to make a description of Grenada, draft- 
ing a general chart of the whole of it, and a geogra- 
phical map of each of its provinces; granting the 
privilege of opening a road which shall connect the 
cantons of Alange and Bocas del Toro; exempting 
for four years, vessels, whether national or foreign, 
which may come to this port, from entrance, an- 
chorage and tonnage duties; exempting from import, 
excise and road duties, the natural products of Boli- 
via, Peru, Mexico and Central America and also the 
following manufactured goods, viz: straw hats, bai- 
zes, tocuyos, xergas, (coarse friezes) and pellones 
(robes of skin and fur); exempting from export du- 
ty, gold in dust, bullion, or manufactured articles;— 


— 











and silver in bars, (the form of) pine apples or | 


mantfactured articles,—provided said metals are 
the product of the provinces of the [sthmus or coun- 
tries other than New Grenada; erecting a govern- 
ment depot at Porto Bello, with the same privileges 
which pertain to other government depots in the 
republic exempting from postage correspondence 
passing the Isthmus to friendly governments and 
their diplomatic and consular agents. 
[Journal of Commerce. 

The barque Madonna, captain Wise, arrived at 
New York on Wednesday night, having left Maldo- 
nado on the Ist of July. 
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A Montevideo letter of the 2d July, published in 
the Journal of Commerce, says: 

There are now about 1,000 men, principally per- 
sons who have been driven from Buenos Ayres, at 
the island of Martin Garcia, under the command of 
general Lavalle, who will soon make an attempt to 
land, which he would have done ere this, but the 
governor of this republic (Banda Oriental) has 
withdrawn his aid, and made a separate treaty of 
peace with: Rosas, against whom he declared war 
about four months since. This leaves the French 
without the aid they calculated upon from this 
place, and I should not be surprised if this place 
should be visited with a blockade also. 








PERU TRANQUILIZED. The Journal of Com- 
merce states on the authority of a letter from Ma- 
zatlan, (Pacific) July 31, that peace had been es- 
tablished in Peru, and that Gamarra would proba- 
bly continue president. The exploring squadron 
were at Callao on June 23d, to leave fur the Sand- 
wich Islands. The United States brig Boxer was 
at Mazatlan, to sail for New York. 





HEALTH OF CITIES. We learn from the Charles- 
ton Mercury of the 19th inst. that on the day pre- 
vious there were 7 deaths by yellow fever reported 
—making a total for the week of 23. For the cor- 
responding week of last year the total of deaths 
was 92, of which 68 were by yellow fever. 

In New Orleans on the 18th inst. the interments 
at the Bayou ceinetery were 17; from the hospital 
6; yellow fever 9. At the Catholic cemetery 3 in- 
terments—none of yellow fever. Atthe American 
cemetery 2 interments—both yellow fever. 

The New Orleans Bee of the 10th instant states 
that—*During the week ending on the 8th instant 
140 new cases of yellow fever were admitted. Of 
these, 60 were cured, 56 died, and 29 remained.—- 
For the week preceding, the admissions were 110: 
the recoveries 84, the deaths 34. Compare the two 
statements in any manner, and the irresistible con- 
clusion will be that the epidemic has become more 
virulent and wide spread. The number of new 
cases has been greater, the recoveries in less pro- 
portion, and the deaths more numerous than since 
the announcement of the disease. The fever has 
evidently been making steady progress. But hos- 
pital practice is no longer a safe and unerring guide 
to the sanitary condition ofthecity. The hospitals 
are no longer the exclusive receptacles of the indi- 
gent sick.” 

The Mobile Register of the 7th contains the fol- 
lowing gloomy notice of the epidemic: 

«We are unable to note any change for the bet- 
ter; on the contrary, sickness and gloom appear on 
the increase. Most of the stores are closed, the 
post office is not opened in the afternoon; the banks 
will continue business only two hours in the da 
and some of the papers have concluded to publish 
weekly. Our own force is cut down by sickness 
absence and death, which must account for the 
state of our columns. Since Sunday, the inter-- 
ments number 100; yesterday 23 were reported; 
the day previous 18.” : 

The Natchez Free Traderof the 10th inst. re- 
ports eight interments during the 48 hours by the 
sexton of the city; more than have generally oc- 
curred by the month fora year past. Five of the 
interments were from the hospital—four decidedl 
yellow fever; three having originated at the landing 
and one received from New Grtseans: Only one of 
the three, who died under private practice, was a 
case of the yellow fever, and that was from our city. 





Craims ON Betcium. The Independent, offici- 
al paper, published at Brussels, has an article rela- 


Captain Wise reports, that on the day before he tive to the claims of indemnity, presented by th 
left Maldonado, intelligence was received of an en- | United States and other posure. for setatnty 


gageinent which took place between the partizans 
of general Oribe, the late president, and a party 
headed by Rivera, the present president. The for- 
ner, about two hundred in number, were dispersed, 
a few being killed on both sides. Notwithstanding 
this success, it was the general opinion, Rivera 
could not long retain possession of the government, 
as he was becoming very unpopuler. 

Advices from Montevideo July 20, mention the 
conclusion of peace between the Oriental republic 
and Buenos Ayres, after a war of four monihs, in 
which we belicve one or tivo lives were lost. 











destroyed by the burning of the depot at Antwe 
during the seige of that eity in 1880. The Inde- 
pendent thinks the claims must be met, but inti- 
mates that Belgium must look to Holland for in- 
demnity in return, as it was Holland which first 
commenced hostilities [N. ¥. Jour of Com. 

The Belgian legation begs to inform the editor of 
the Globe, and its readers, that the Belgian paper 
Independent is not an official paper, as was steted in 
the Globe of Saturday evening, in an article refer. 
ring to certain claims. 

Philace’phia, September 1€, 1889. 
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From Bermupa. Extracts from St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, and Demerara papers to the 3d instant, 
bring melancholy accounts of the ravages of the 
yellow fever. At fort Charlotte, in the first men- 
tioned Island, upwards of sixty men have already 
died of it, including lieutenant Hawker, of the 70th 
regiment. At Demerara, colonel Dancy, captain 
Bruce, lieutenant and adjutant Hopkins, ensign 
Phipps and ensign Dickenson, had fallen victims to 
the disease, together with a large number of the 
soldiers. So great was the mortality that it was 
— necessary to remove the troops from the bar- 
racks. 

The earthquake felt at Barbadoes on the 2d of 
August, was also felt at Demerara, Grenada, and at 
St. Vincent; at the latter place it continued froin 9 
to 10 seconds—vibration nearly east and west. 





From Stncaporre. The ship Jessore, captain 
Henderson, arrived last evening from Singapore, 
27th of April, brings us papers and prices current 
to day of ow Aire day later than the Singapore 
paper brought by the Great Western. 

he papers are filled with the proceedings at 
Macao, respecting the opium business. ‘The Sin- 
gapore Free Press (extra) of the 26th of April, re- 
marks on the intelligence received there, that ‘‘not- 
withstanding the assurances contained in the impe- 
rial commissioner’s proclamation, serious doubts are 
expressed as to the future security of the lives and 
property of foreign residents in Canton, even after 
the surrender of all the opium, without the prompt 
assistance of the British government.” 

20,283 chests of opium, estimated at two millions 
of pound sterling, had been delivered up to the Chi- 
nese. 

Opium. Amongst the opium delivered up to the 
Chinese government, were 1,500 chests, of the value 
of about one million of dollars, surrendered by Mr. 
Snow, the American consul; it was owned on Bri- 
tish account. The London ‘Times says that the 
British government will not make any indemnifica- 
tion for the opium surrendered. The value of the 
whole which has been given up must ammount to 
$15,000,000. It will all be destroyed by the Chi- 
nese government. The annnal crop of opium in 
the East Indies is, we believe, of the value of about 
$40,000,000. [ Providence Jour. 





From Turkey. We take pleasure in publish- 
ing the following extract of a letter from commo- 
dore David Porter, to a friend in Chester, dated, 

Smyrna, June 26, 1839. 

‘Dear sir: I know it will be a satisfaction to 
you to hear that I have arrived safe, particularly 
when [ inform you that the Archipelago has been, 
and still is swarming with pirates. ‘The English, 
French and Austrians have light vessels to protect 
their commerce—and they sail reciprocally under 
the protection of these respective flags, apparently 
as a matter of national courtesy which is very wil- 
lingly extended to one another, to protect life and 
property from a class of wretches who are properly 
defined in national law, ‘‘hostes humani generis. 

All nations derive advantage from the active 
vigilance of these cruisers, and the Americans, it 
is hoped, will come in for a share of the honor due 
those whe stand forth as the guardians of national 
law. 


Canaries, the great fire ship man, is out with a 
small Greek squadron, and is carrying destruction 
among the pirates—he put into Soloniva the other 
day with several of their boats in company, and 


many of their men in irons, whom he captured: Stocked with slaves through the zeal of our aboli- 
| tionists, without putting the proprietors to the ex- 


near Mount Athos, for which he has received the 


thanks of the Turkish government, and deserves, pense of buying them.” 
that of all the world—he is taking them to Greece, ; 


to be tried—many of them were put to death at the 
time of capture. [ Upland Union, 


CHEROKEES. The Little Rock (Arkansas) Ga- 
zette of the 26th ultimo says: “‘We have received 
no news from the Indian nation for the last week; 
but every thing appears to be quiet there—both 
parties are in council, though separate; the Ross 
party atthe head waters of the Illinois river, and 
the Ridge party at the month of the same, a dis- 
tance of some sixty or eighty miles. A wrong 
statement is, we see, going the rounds in the New 
York papers, as to the murder of Ridge and Boudi- 
not, which should be corrected. It is state that the 
Ross and Ridge parties had a desperate fight, in 
which Ridge and Boudinot were killed, and up- 
wards of 40 of their warriors. This is a mistake, 
Ridge and Boudinot were way-laid and slain, and 
no fight has taken place among them, and none is 
anticipated. On the contrary, it is thought that the 
two parties will settle their difficulties without re- 
course to arms.” 


Tue AFRICANS OF THE AMISTAD. A Corres- 
ondent of the Commercial Advertiser, writing from 

artford, gives this account of these captives: 

I went with some hundreds of others, this morn- 
ing, to see the captives—paying my York shilling, 
like an honest man, for the privilege. The non- 
sense that has been written about them is awful.— 
The sober truth is, that they are just what in the 
south would be calileda likely lot of young negroes; 
very few ofthem seeming to be much if any thing 
over twenty. 

They are small, not averaging, I should think, 
more than five feet and two or three inches. The 
‘“scannibal,” or ‘man with the tusks,” is a good-tem- 
pered looking fellow, and I venture to say never ate 
a morsel of man’s flesh in his life. His ‘tusks’ are 
just slightly projecting front teeth, such as I have 
seen, scores of times, in the mouths of white peo- 
ple. Joseph, or Jinqua, or Shinquau, or Cinquez, 
is of superior appearance to the rest; indeed he may 
be called a handsome negro—with a well-formed 
head, symmetrical features, and an expression both 
intelligent and agreeable. When conversing with 
his fellows, or trying to converse with the white 
folks, by signs, his look is extremely animated and 
cheerful, and he gesticulates with great rapidity and 
variety. 

When notso occupied his expression is serious— 
even melancholy—which, I suppose, is not to be 
wondered at. When he was brought into the jail, 
yesterday, the others, who had been separated from 
him twenty-four hours, set up a great shouting, and 
crowded about kim with vehement rejoicings. 

Another of the captured Africans, named Bulwa, 
(or Woolah) died on Saturday night. This is the 
third who has died in this city, and the thirteenth 
since their leaving Havana. One more remains 
sick in this city, and others having been removed 
to Hartford on Saturday, to await their trial on 
Tuesday, the 17th instant. Several are still affect- 
ed with the white flux, the disease which has proved 
fatal to so many of them. [New Haven Herald. 

Judge Thompson granted a writ of habeas cor- 
pus on Wednesday afternoon on affidavit of T. 
Sedgewick, jr. esq. directing the marshal to bring 
into court the three girls who are detained as wit- 
nesses. ‘The writ was made returnable on the fol- 
lowing day. 

THE SLAVE TRADE. A _ confirmation of Jord 
Brougham’s statement, that the cargoes of slave ships 
captured by British cruisers are disposed of in the 
Brazils, is found in the following extract from a pri- 
vate letter written by an English officer at Rio, and 
published in the Times this week. 

“Just at present an angry demonstration on the 
part of the slave speculators at Rio, principally Por- 
tuguese, who think our cruisers have lately been too 
active, has called forth an order from the commo- 
dore, that when on shore we are to have our loins 
girded, so as to repel, sword in hand, J suppose, any 
personal or national insult that may be offered. Into 
what follies does John Bull’s philanthrophy lead him! 
There are nearly a thousand negroes here on board 
the different vessels captured by our cruisers. 
These poor wretches, of both sexes and all ages, af- 
ter having undergone the formality of condemnation 
in the mixed court, will be allotted to whatever mas- 
ters may require them as apprentices. Once located 
on the different estates and intermixed with slaves, 
and without any registry by which they can be dis- 
tinguished, you can easily imagine the value of their 
indentures. The fact is, that whena slave dies an 





apprentice replaces him; so that the estates are kept 


[ Colonial Gazette. 

CoNSULATE GENERAL OF THE BRAZILIAN EM- 
PIRE. The following decree is, by order of the Bra- 
zilian government, published for the information of 
all whom it may concern: 

DECREE 

Raising the duties on wines and liquors of foreign 
produce imported into Brazil, and directing the 
entry of liquids and wheat flour, during the finan- 

cial year of 1839 to 1840. 

The regent, in the name of the emperor, Don Pe- 
dro, 2d, by virtue of the authority conferred on the 
government by the twentieth article of the law of 
the 20th October, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-eight, number sixty, decrees as follows: 

Article 1st. During the financial year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-nine, to one thousand 
eight hundred and forty, all the wines imported into 
Brazil, and all liquors of foreign produce, shall pay, 
at the custom house, a duty of fifty per centum, in- 
cluding therein all charges to which such articles 
were subjected until the present time, with the ex- 
ception of those of storage. See additional. All 





~~ 





with which Brazil has existing treaties, are exempt- 


ed from the foregoing provisions. 

Article 2d. The entry of liquids in general, and 
of wheat flour of foreign produce shall be made ac. 
cording to the prices fixed by a weekly valnation to 
be pins A at each custom house, by a committee com. 
posed of capable persons, of whom the collector of 
the custom house shail be one. 

Candid Baptista de Oliviera, of the council of hig 
imperial majesty, minister and secretary of state for 
the foreign affairs, and charged ad interim of Fj- 
nandes, and the presidency of the tribunal. of the na- 
tional public treasury, will so understand its provi- 
sions and cause them to be executed, issuing for 
that purpose the necessary orders. 

Palace of Rio de janeiro, May 6th, 1839, 18th 
year of the independence of the empire. 

PEDRO DE ARANJO Lima, 
Canpip BAPTISTA DE OLIVIERA. 

New York, 12ta Sept. 1839. 

[Signed], Drionrzio p—E AZEVEDO DE PECANHA, 
Consul general. 


INDIANA. The following shows the number of 
votes given in Indiana in 1837 and 1839 in the se- 
veral congressional districts, and the increase in 
each. 











Districts. 1837. 1839. Increase 
Ist. 9,011 11,239 2,228 
2d. 10,615 13,233 3,118 
3d. 10,107 12,119 2,012 
Ath 11,148 12,083 935 
5th 11,482 15,461 3,979 
6th 15,523 17,989 2,476 
7th 14,106 18,040 3,934 

81,992 100,674 18,682 


, The votes fur members of congress was as fol- 
ows: 

In the first districi—for G. H. Proffit (whig) 
6,008, R. D. Owen (ad.) 5,229. 

In the second district—for J. W. Davis (ad.) 6,516, 
S. Ewing (whig) 6,217. 

In the third district—for John Carr (ad.) 6,998, 
W. Graham (whig) 5,121. 

In the fourth district—for G. H. Dunn (whig) 
5,542, for H. Smith (ad.) 6,451. 

In the fifth district*—for James Rariden (whig) 
6,235, McCarty (ad.) 3,869, Thompson (ad.) 5,327. 

In the sixth district—for W. W. Wick (ad.) 9,505, 
W. Horord (whig) 8,494. 

In the seventh districtt—for T. A. Howard (ad.) 
9,874, T. J. Evans (whig) 8,120. 





JupGe Wick. The Jacksonville Iilinoian (a whig 
paper) says, that this —— who occupied so 
many positions in his electioneering campaign, [in 
Indiana, for a seat in congress,] has now come out 
flat footed, and announced his determination to vote 


for a whig speaker, and against the sub-treasury 
bill. 

THE FAIRAT CASTLEGARDEN. The New Era of 
Saturday contains a paragraph in reference to the 
German silver and glass ware placed in the saloon at 
Castle Garden as speciinens of American manufac- 
ture, which deserves the severest reprehension. It 
reads thus: 

“There is quite a display of glass ware and arti- 
cles manufactured from German silver; but as these 
articles, particularly the glass ware, have the ap- 
pearance of having been recently imported from 
Europe, it is difficult to guess what business they 
have in an American fair, in competition with do- 
mestic manufactures.” 

The articles in question, with all due deference to 
the sagacity which discovered marks of recent im- 
portation on Mr. Delavan’s tumblers and teapots, 
were all manufactured in this country, and nearly 
all in this city, a fact of which the New Era man 
might be convinced by a host of affidavits, were the 
game worth the candie. [New York Times 

Boston. Boston is awake to all that can adorn 
or give value to her city, as the following para- 
graphs from the Boston Post indicate: 

‘The preparations for the mechanics’ fair are go- 
ing on vigorously. An arched bridge is thrown 
across merchants’ row, connecting Faneuil Hall 
with Faneuil Hall market. The whole area of these 
two buildings will thus be thrown into one range 
of spacious halls. Last year the show surpassed 
all others in the country. ‘This year it wiil surpass 
itself. 

“Trinity church now presents the most magnifi- 
cent interior, perhaps, of avy church in the United 





*One township, in which the returns were made too 
late, gave Rariden 22, Thompson 6, and McCarty 2. 

+The vote of one township in Elkhart county was 
excluded in consequence of the illegal return, in which 





| wines and liquors being the produce of countries 








gave ‘I’. A. Howard 32 votes and T. J. Evans 14 votes, 
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States. It has been painted splendidly, in gothic 
style, the walls in block and the ceiling in raised 
mouldings, which baflle the eye, and almost deceive 
the touch. The pewsand galleries are of English 
ak. 

p «A powerful locomotive for the Great Western 
rail road was drawn from the Lowell to the Worces- 
ter depot,on Saturday, by a team of eight horses. 
It was manufactured at Lowell, and is called the 
Hampden. The Yankees make these go-aheads bet- 
ter than the English can.” 

THE PENNY POSTAGE ACT. 
summary of this important bill: 

Sec. 1. Every letter of a given weight, to be 
hereafter determined, one penny; with a proportion- 
ate increase for greater weight. Parliamentary 
franking abolished. 

Sec. 3. ‘The lords of the treasury are authorised 
to suspend, wholly or in part, any parliamentary or 
official privileges of sending or receiving letters by 
the post free of postage, and to make any other re- 
gulations for the future exercise of official franking. 

Sec. 4. Relates to the two-penny post in Lon- 
donand Dublin, and leaves it to the lords of the 
treasury to say whether they shall be continued, or 
whether the rates shall be reduced. 

Sec. 5,6, 7 and 8. Relates tostamp papers. 

Sec.9 and 10. Unimportant. 

Sec. 11 Authorises the lords of the treasury to 
make any reduction they may consider expedient in 
the allowance to masters of vessels for letters con- 
veyed by them. 

Sec.12. That whenever the word “‘letter’’ is 
used in this act, it shall apply equally to newspa- 
pers; but not so as to deprive newspapers of any 
privilege they now possess of passing free of post- 
age. 


The following isa 


MAGNIFICENT PROJECT. It appears by an ar- 
ticle in the Foreign Quarterly Review that one of 
the most stupendous schemes of modern times is a 
projected rail road from Venice to Milau, connect- 
ing the seven richest and most populous cities of 
lialy with each other, Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Ve- 
rona, Mantua, Brescia, and Milan; the most gigan- 
tic portion will be the bridge over the Lagoons, con- 
necting Venice with the main land. The length of 
the rail road will be 166 Ltalian (about the same in 
English) miles, passing through a population of 
half a million, viz: Venice 120,000, Padua 44,000, 
Vicenza 50,000, Verona 46,000, Mantua 34,000, 
Brescia 22,000, and Milan 180,000 inhabitants, to 
which may be added 20,000 foreigners in Venice 
aud Milan.—It is calculated the transport, when 
completed, will average 1,800 persons, 1,500 tons 
of goods, and 1,000 tous of coals daily. 





THE AMERICAN MINISTER AT VIENNA. Our 
readers may recollect a letter, four or five months 
ago, from Mr. Muhlenberg, American minister at 
Vienna, to some friend in Pennsylvania, which re- 
lated how he astonished the natives with his Ger- 
nan, how he was caressed by the Austrian grandees, 
and various other matters which, in the fullness and 
simplicity of his heart, he poured out to his friends 
in confidential communing, all of which the said 
friend seeking the glorification of the minister, put 
Info the newspapers. This indiscretion of the 
{riend not only went nigh to make the minister ridi- 
culous at home, but, as might have been foreseen, it 
has placed him in an awkward predicament abroad. 
So we infer, at least, from an extract of a letter from 
Vienna, under date of the 2d of July, which ap- 
pears in the “Anzeiger des Westens” of St. Louis, 
and which, translated, is as follows: [ Nat. Int. 

“The North American envoy, Mr. Muhlenberg, 
finds himself placed in a very unpleasant situation, 
on account of the awkward expressions of some of 
the American papers in relation to some high per- 
sons here, which expressions are ascribed to the in- 


cuore use made of the envoy’s private correspon- 
ence,” 


THE sULTANA MOTHER. The sultana Valide, 
mother of Abdul Medjid possesses in that character 
lmense influence. According to the Mahometan 
rile, she is almost considered holy, and every 

lussulman has the right of appeal to her. Even 
the Wives of the sultan are compelled to treat her 
With veneration, and to kiss the hem of her gar- 
Ment whenever she appears. She alone has the 
right of appearing unveiled, but no person must 
Ook at her in the face. She has a deliberative voice 
'n the council of the state, and all true Mussulmen 
are accustomed to pay a blind obedience to her.— 
She is said to be an ambitious and capricious wo- 
nan, and to have already interdicted access to her 
Palace to 1,200 persons, Rayas, Turks and Franks. 
The Sultan appears in public almost daily, visiting 
't preference all the places his father took delight 


in. He is very accessable, speaks with kindness to 
all who approach him, whatever be their rank, and 
is highly -popular. 

The Constantinople correspondent of the Sema- 
phore gives the following description of a scene of 
oriental splendor not often witnessed even in ‘the 
city of the sultan.” [ The Corsair. 

The sultana mother, Valide, wishing to give to 
give to the ladies of Mmes, Duz. the directors of 
the mint, a testimony of her esteem, invited them to 
the imperial palace, to be present at the entrance 
of her son into the seraglio. The ladies were con- 
veyed by the private barges of the sultana, and re- 
ceived with kindness very rarely shown by Turkish 
chiefs towards their Christian subjects. From the 
threshold of the Gyneceum to the principal room, 
the floor was covered with the richest brocaded 
stuffs and splendid cachmeres for the young padisha 
of the Osmanlis to walk over, to a magnificent 
chair or throne embroidered with pearls, rubies and 
emeralds. 

The sultana mother approached, and with invo- 
cations to God, gave her blessing toher son. Next 
came the sultana Isina, his aunt, who presented 
him with a young female slave, a gift with which 
Abdul Medjid appeared to be much gratified, and 
placed the girl upon a seat as nearly as rich as bis 
own. A thousand slaves came in turn, and pros- 
trated themselves at the feet of the sultan. During 
the ceremony, young Circassian girls showered 
handfuls of sequins in the apartment in such profu- 
sion that it became difficult to walk in it, the feet 
slipping from treading on them. When all the fair 
recluses of the harem had paid their tribute of ho- 
mage to the sultan, Mmes. Duz did the same, and 
afterwards attempted to kiss the feet of her who had 
become the companion of the grand seignor, but 
she resisted until the sultana Valide desired her to 
accept the act of homage, as being due to her sta- 
tion. She then submitted, but with a timidity which 
made the sultan smile. On taking leave of the sul- 
tana Valide, Mmes. Duz each received a sal- 
ver of silver gilt, with six stands for cups in 
chased gold, enriched with diamonds, and a caso- 
lette for perfume, of the same metal. ‘lhe sultana 
also presented to all a handkerchief, containing 
1,000 piastres in gold coin, recommending that they 
should be carefully preserved, in commemoration of 
the acccession of their sovereign to the throne.” 





MissIONARY CONTRIBUTIONS. We find the 
amount received by the Protestant societies for the 
support of foreign and domestic missions to be as 
follows: 

American board of commissioners for fo- 
reign missions, for year ending July 


ist, $241,688 
Baptist board of foreign missions, for year 

ending in April, 110,190 
Presbyterian board of foreign missions, for 

year ending in May, 62,979 
Episcopal board of foreign missions, for 

year in June, 29,153 
Moravians in year 1338, 11,852 


Methodist Foreign missionary society for 
the year ending in May, 

Smaller foreign mission societies, 

American home missionary society for 
the past year, 

Methodist domestic missions, 


90,348 
10,000 


82,564 
45,174 


Presbyterian do. 41,759 
Episcopal do. 38,444 
Baptist do. 18,730 
Minor operations estimated, 10,000 


557,210 
236,661 


Total for foreign missions, 
Total for domestic missions, 
Amount, $793,871 

To this amount should of course be added the 
sums contributed through the medium of Bible and 
Tract societies, since their funds are applied toa 
considerable extent to the spread of Christianity 
among pagan nations through tue intervention of 
the missionaries. 

It should be remembered that these contributions 
may be and undoubtedly are wise even on the score 
of secular policy. ‘They tried to do away war, that 
most expensive of all national enterprizes; to fur- 
nish the materials and rouse the spirit of commerce, 
and to multiply the sources of human happiness. 

{ North American. 


ad 


Morats or Lonpon. The popuiation of Lon- 
don (including the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, and the boroughs of Marylebone, Finsbury, 
Tower 
1,610,868. 

Of these it is estimated that one-half, or 805,434, 





are capable of attending public worship. 


Hamlets, Southwark and Lambeth) is! 





Within the same limits there are, among all de- 
nominations, 660 places of worship, capable of ac- 
commodating 517,614 people. 

It is estimated that on the average about three- 
fifths of the seatsare occupied. This gives 252,570 
as the whole number of persons attending public 
worship at any one time, and 552,864 as the number 
of adults who are capable of attending, and are ne- 
glecting it; a number greater than the whole popu- 
lation, young and old, in the South Sea islands at 
present visited. 


Agair: within these limits there are 660 temples 
of the living God, and nearly 5,000 licensed temples 
of drunkenness and debauchery. 


Thirty thousand persons are annually fined as 
“drunk and disorderly; and of these more than 
one-third are females. [ Phil. North American. 





STEAM SHIPS. The New York Herald contains 
the following list of steam ships which will be in 
operation in the course of the year 1841: 

Names Tons. Power. Lenth. Ports. 
Great Western 1340 450 236 Bristol io N. York. 
British Queen 1870 500 276 London do 


Liverpool 1150 468 223 Liverpool do 
New York 2000 600 200 ~~ do do 


United King’m 2000 600 
President 2500 600 
C. of N. Y. iron 2500 700 
S’mer, Cunard’s 1100 420 


000 London do 
Liverpool do 
Bristol do 
London to Boston. 


do do 1100 420 do do 
do do 1100 420 do do 
do do 1100 §=420 do do 
do Br. gov't 1000 300 Glasgow do 


do do 1900 = 300 do do 

do do 1400 400 Falmouth or South- 
do do 1400 86400 ampton, to the West 
do do 1400 400 Indies, to the Gulf 
do do 1400 400 of Mexico,to South 
do do 1400 400 America and to the 
do do 1400 400 Braziis, also from 
do do 1400 400 Havanato N.York, 
do do 1400 400 keeping the entire 
do do 1409 400 West India and A- 
do do 1400 400 merican route open 
do do 1400 400 by steam. 
do do 14900 400 ae “ 

do do 1400 400 ss “ 

do do 1400 400 “ “ 

do do 1500 =. 00 From London ei- 
do do 1500 500 ther to Egypt or by 





do do 1500 = -500 the way of Cape of 
do do 1500 500 Good Hope to the 
do do 1500 500 East Indies. 

do Fren. gov’t 1200 400 Havre to New York 
do do 1200 400 do do 

do do 1200 86400 do do 

do do 1200 8 400 do do 

do do 1100 400 Brest to Brazil. 
do do 1100 §350 do do 

do do 1100 350 do do 

do do 1100 = 350 do do 

do do 1100 §=350 Bordeaux to V. Cruz. 
do do 1100 359 do do 

42 58,260 18,048 





ILLINOIS PRAIRIES. Prairie is a French word, 
signifying meadow, and is applied to any descrip- 
tion of soil, destitute of timber, and clothed with 
grass. ‘The great peculiarity of the prairies is the 
absence of timber, in other respects they present all 
the varieties of soil and surface that are found else- 
where; some are of inexhaustible fertility; others are 
of hopeless sterility; some spread out into the vast, 
unbounded plains, others are undulating or rolling, 
perhaps broken by hills. In general, particularly 
in Illinois, they are covered with a luxuriant growth 
of grass. 


Those strips of prairie that occur along the mar- 
gins of water courses are commonly denominated 
alluvial or wet prairies. They are for the most 

art of a black, deep and very friable soil of exhaust- 
ess fertility, and contain evident marks of having 
been the most recent deposites of running water. 
A strip of land along the eastern bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, below the mouth of the Missouri, known 
as the American bottom, is perhaps the most re- 
markable specimen of such a prairie. For most 
agricultural purposes, these are considered the best 
of soils; but are ordinarily too tender for the culti- 
vated grasses. Yet the height and luxuriance of 
their native grass impress the beholder with asto- 
nishment. 


Another kind of prairie, covered with hazel and 
a great variety of flowering shrubbery, is commonly 
termed the healthy or busy prairie. These present 
a broken and uneven surface, and abound in sprin 
of water. They usually are met with along the 
skirts of timber lands. In point of fertility, they 
are among the choicest portions of soil. Nowhere 
are flowers of the gayest hue and sweetest fragrance 
to be found in richer profusion. 
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Such tracts seem peculiarly adapted to the cul- 
ture of the vine. 

But by far the most extensive tracts are the dry 
or undulating prairie. [Prairie Beacon. 





Morrerine prisoners. At the time of the in- 
vasion of Canada at Sandwich from Michigan, it 
was stated that after the defeat of the “‘patriots,” 
two of the prisoners were shot in cold blood by or- 
der of col. Prince, of the Canadian militia. The 
cowardly outrage excited much indignation at the 
time, but instead of two, it appears that the blood- 
thirsty colonel actually caused five helpless prison- 
ers to be shot without trial, and ordered seven more 
to be shot, but that the execution of the latter was 
prevented by the interference of some humane per- 
sons present. We have no doubt that the British 
government will yet bring this colonel Prince to pu- 
nishment. The facts have been ascertained by a 
committee of the most respectable citizens in the 
vicinity of Sandwich, some of whom were eye wit- 
nesses of the bloody deeds. This committee has 
inade a detailed report which has been published in 
the Canada papers. This report discloses the fol- 
lowing astounding facts: 


“Before leaving the field, adjutant Cheeseman of 


the 2d Essex, brought up a prisoner whom he bad 
taken. He surrendered him to col. Prince, who or- 
dered him to be immediately shot on the spot, which 
was accordingly done. 


“This man,” says the Examiner, ‘was first shot in 
the shoulder, and severely, though not mortally 
wounded; a second shot carried away his cheek,— 
a third wounded him in the neck, alter which he was 
bayoneted to death! The second prisoner (who was 
wounded) was brought into the town of Sandwich 
at least two hours after the engagement, and was or- 
dered to be shot on the spot. It was afterwards pro- 
posed to give him ‘a run for his life,’ which barba- 
rous proposition was acceded to. In an instant a 
dozen muskets were levelled for his execution. At 
this moment col. Elliot of the 2d Essex exclaimed, 
‘d—n you, you cowardly rascals, are you going to 
murder your prisoner!’ This exclamation for one 
instant retarded the fire of the party, but in the next 
the prisoner was brought to the ground; he sprang 
again to his feet and ran round the corner of a fence, 
where he was met and shot through the head. 

“It is to be regretted that this painful affair took 
place in the most public street, and in the presence 
of several ladies and children. 


“This man was a British subject, and a resident 
of London district. 


«Another prisoner named Dennison, wounded and 
unarmed, taken after the action, was brought in dur- 
ingthemorning. Chas. Elliot, esq. who was present 
when col. Prince ordered this man to be shot, entreat- 
ed that he might be reserved to be dealt with aceord- 
ing to the laws of his country; but colonel Prince’s 
reply was, ‘d—n the rascal, shoot him,’ and it was 
done!! 

«When col. Prince reached Windsor, he was in- 
formed that one of the ‘brigands’ lay wounded in the 
house of William Johnson. The man, whose leg 
had been shattered by a ball, had been removed to 
Johnson‘s for surgical assistance. Col. Prince or- 
dered his immediate execution, and he was dragged 
out of the house and shot accordingly!!! 


“At this time the regulars and Indians were in ad- 
vance of col. Prince. The enemy bad escaped from 
Windsor, and only one man was made prisoner, who 
presuming that he had fallen into the hands of Prince, 
made an earnest appeal for mercy, to which captain 
Broderick, an officer of the regulars, nobly replied, 
‘you have fallen into the hands of a British officer!!’ 


“This officer left his prisoner in charge of a dra- 
oon. Col. Prince soon after came up, ‘ordered him 
io be taken from his guard and shot, which was done! !” 
‘We learn also froin the narrative that the party 
of Indians who were sent into the woods, succeeded 
in making seven prisoners. When they brought them 
out, a cry was raised bayonet ihem! but Martin one 
of the Indian braves, replied, no, we ure Christians! 
We will not murder them! 


«When these men were deiivered to col. Prince, 
he had them placed in a wagon, and when it reached 
an open spot opposite the barracks, commanded the 
prisoners to be taken out of the wagon and shot! 

“At this critical moment, Charles klliot and 
Charles Mercer, esqrs. the rev. Mr. Johnson and 
Samuel James, rushed forward and entreated colonel 
Prince not TO COMMIT MURDER by shooting the pri- 
goners, but begged him to leave thein to the laws of 
the country. In making this appeal Mr. James 
mae use of this emphatic language: ‘For God's 
salce, do not let a white man murder what an Indian 
has spared!’ Colonel Prince yielded, remarking that 
he should hold Mr, Elliott responsible for his inter- 
ference, a3 his orders were to deatroy them ail.” 





Te Empire oF Great Brrrarn. We copy the fol- 


lowing to show our readers the vast extent of the = 
er of the British empire as illustrated by the military 


stations of the army in Europe, Asia, Africa and 


America. 


STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Ist Life guards, 


Park, 

2d Hyde Park, 

Royal horse g’rds, Wind- 
sor, 

Ist Drag. g’rds, Canada, 

ork, . 

2d Glasgow, 

3d Piershill, 

4th Birmingham, 

5th N ottingham, 

6th Manchester, 

7th Leeds, 

Ist Dragoons, Sheffield. 

2d Ballincollig, 

3d Bengal, Maidstone, 

4th Bombay, Maidstone, 

6:h Newbridge, 

7th Hussars, Mortreal, 
York, 

8th Dundalk, 

9th Lancers, Ipswich, 

10th Hussars, Dorchester, 

llth Light drag. Canter- 
bury, 

12th Lancers, Brighton, 

13th Light dragoons, Mad- 
ras, 

14th Hounslow, | Maid- 
stone, 

15th Husrs. Bombay, do. 

I6ih Lancers, Bengal, do. 

17ih Dublin, 

Grenadier guards (1st batt.) 
Portin. st. B. 

Do. (2d b.) Laprairie, 

Do. (3d_ batt.) St. John’s 
Wood, 

Coldstream g’rds. (1st batt). 
Wellington barracks. 

Do. (2d bat.) Quebee, 

Scotch fusileer g’rds. (1st 
batt.) ‘Tower, 

Do. (2d batt.)St. Georg’ s B. 

Ist Foot (Ist batt.) Edin- 
burgh, 

Do. (2d batt.) Montreal, 

—' * 

2d Bombay, Chatham, 

3d Bengal, Chatham, 

4th Madras, Chatham, 

Sth Corfu, Galway, 

6th Bombay, Chatham, 

7th Kilkenny, 

8th Halifax, Guernsey, 

9th Bengal, Chatham, 

10th Burnley. 

lithW. Henry, L. C. 
Chatham, 

12th Mauritius, Newtown, 

13th Bengal, Chatham, 

14th Barbadoes, Brecon, 

15th Isle-aux-Nois. De- 
vonpt, 

16th Bengal, Chatham, 

17th Bombay, Chatham, 

18th Ceylon, Portsmouth, 

19th Dublin, 

20th Stockport, 

2tst Madras, Chatham, 

22d Dublin, 

23d Halifax, N. S. Castle- 
bar, 

24th Montreal, Portsmouth, 

25th Devonport, 

26th Bengal, Chatham, 


Regt’s 


27thCape of G. Hope, 
Dover, 

28th N. S. Wales, Chat- 
ham, 

29th Bristol, 


30th Bermuda, Sunderland 

31st Bengal, Chatham, 

32d London, U. C. Farm, 

33d Gibraltar, Carlisle, 

34th Amherstburgh, U. C. 
Cork, 

35th Mauritius, Stirling 
Castle, 

36th Halifax. N.C. Tralee, 

37th Halifax, N.C. Spike 
island, 

38th Euniskillen, 

39:h Madras, Chatham, 

40.h Foot, Bombay, do. 





4ist Madras, Chatham, 

42d Limerick, 

43d Drummondville, Up. 
Ca. Dover, 

44th Bengal, Chatham, 

45th Windsor, 

46th Gibraltar, Devonport, 

47th Malta, Jersey, 

48th Gibraltar, Limerick, 

49th Bengal, Chatham, 

50th N. S. Wales, Chat- 
ham, 

5lst Sydney, Chatham, 

52d Barbadoes, Tyne- 
mouth, 

53d Corfu, Nass. 

54th Madras, Chatham, 

55th Madras, Chatham, 

56th Jamaica, Charles fort, 

57th Madras, Chatham, 

53th Portsmouth, Temple- 
more, 

59th Mala, Nenagh, 

60th Rifles, (Ist battalion) 
Zante, Dublin, 

Do .(2d batt.) Corfu, Ports- 
mouth, 

61st Ceylon, (or 
Clonmel, 

62d Madras, Chatham, 

63d Madras, Chatham, 

64th Jamaica, Londonder- 


ry, 

65th Sorel, Fethard, 

66th St. Jean, L. Can, 
Cork, 

67th Barbadoes, Gosport, 

68th Jamaica, Watertord, 

69th Woodstock, N. B. 
Younghall, 

70th St. Vincent’s, Clare 
Castle, 

Tist L’Acadie, Buttevant, 

72d Cape of Good Hope, 
Dundee, 

73d Brentford, U. C. Cork, 

74th St. Lucia, Paisley, 

75th Cape of G. esi 
Dublin, 

76th Berbice, Drogheda. 

77th Malta, Armagh, 

78th Glasgow, 

79th Manchester, 

80th N. S. Wales, Chat- 
ham, 

81st Gibraltar, Chester, 

82d Gibraltar, Sheerness, 

83d Kingston, U. C. New- 
ton, T. 

84th Portsmouth, 

85th St. Thomas’s U. Can. 
Plymouth, 

86i:h Manchester, 

87th Mauritius, Boyle, 

88th ‘Templemore, © 

89th ‘Trinidad, Gosport, 

90th Ceylon, Chatham, 

91st Cape, Aberdeen, 

92d Malta, Birr, 

93d ‘Toronto, Buttevant, 

94th Ceylon, Cork, 

95th Ceylon, Belfast, 

96th Bolton, 

97th Dublin, 

98th Hull, 

99th Athlone, 

Rifle brig. (Ist batt.) Wee- 
don, 

Do. (2d_ batt.) Woolwich, 
Royal staff corps, Hythe, 
Colonial corps. 

Ist West India regt. St. 

Lucia, 
2d Co. Nassau and Hon- 
duras, 

Ceylon rifle regt. Cevlon, 
Cape mounted reflemen, 
Cape Good Hope, 
Royal African colonial 

corte, Sierra Leone, 
Royal Newfoundland ve- 
teran corps, Newfound- 
land, 
Royal Malta fencibles, 
Malta. 


home), 





ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH QUEEN. 
NINE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The steam ship British Queen arrived at New 
York yesterday, at 2 o’clock P. M. bringing Lon- 


don papers to the 2d instant inclusive. 


From the 


Commercial Advertiser, Courier, Journal of Com- 
merce and American, we make the following se- 


lections: 





a 
—_—_. 


The British Queen brings 209 passengers, includ- 


- ing servants. 


n money matters there appears to have been no 
improvement of any kind. Cotton was active, but 
had declined 1-8d. per Ib. 

Of the harvest in Great Britain, hopes, not un. 
chiled by fears, prevailed that it would yield more 
than an average. There was still, however, uncer. 
tainty on the subject; and, while that all important 
matter remains uncertain, there can be no general 
revival of confidence or business. 

From about the 10th of August to the 30th the 
weather was generally fine, and the prices of bread. 
stuffs was declining. On Saturday the 3st, Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday, when the Queen sailed 
the weather was stormy and cold, and she had gj- 
mnilar weather for some days afterwards. 

A Liverpool paper of the 2d September says: 

The weather has, during the week, been with but 
few exceptions highly favorable for gathering in the 
precious fruits of the earth. Scarcely a doubt now 
exists that the harvest will be abuncant in quantity 
and excellent in quality. 

A Liverpool letter of the 31st August says: “The 
grain harvest is nearly finished in the south and 
nidland counties, in this neighborhood they are in 
the midst of it. The weather is unsettled, but it is 
expected there will be fully an average crop, and 
in fair condition. The grain crop controls the trade 
of this country. 

Another Liverpool 
says:— 

The weather for a week past, has generally been 
favorable for the progress of the harvest, and the 
corn markets continues very dull, with a decline of 
about 10 per cent. on most descriptions of grain.— 
The duty on flour remains at 6s. 5d. per bbl. but 
next week it will probably be 4s. and remain low 
for a week or two; but from present prospects it will 
then advance and go to 12s. per bbl. or upwards in 
a month or six weeks. It was expected that asthe 
anxiety for the safety of the harvest subsided, the 
money market would gradually become more easy, 
but the pressure in London continues unabated. 

A London letter says, under date of 3ist August: 

“We have wet weather again, which if it con- 
tinues, will affect the harvest, as only about half 
the southern and none of the northern cropsare yet 
received. It will not improve the money market 
or trade generally. Bank interest is still 6 per cent. 
and in many instances more is paid. Iam told that 
the bank is about to issue two pound notes, and I 
think it will be some relief.” 

Extract of a London letter, date:t 
London 2d September, evening. 

“Money is very scarce to-day, and funds have 
fallen 2 per cent. since Saturday 31st. Consols 
895 8. 

Wheat has risen 2s. per qr. since Friday’s report, 
owing to the prevalence of cold, rainy weather. 

Correspondence of the Courier & Enquirer. 
London, August 31st, 1839. 

Since the departure of the Great Western steam 
ship affairs have generally remained in a dull and 
very unimproving state. The weather has been not 
unfavorable for the harvest, and some portion of the 
crops has been secured in the southern counties; but 
on the average of the kingdom, the reports would 
lead to the conclusion that only a Septefhber of very 
extraordinary heat could repair the effects of a sum - 
mer of so much cold and rain—and, therefore, that 
the real chances now are that the whole produce of 
this year will be not more than equal to that of 1838 
whieh exhibited a deficiency of about 20 percent. 
on all deseriptions of grain. ‘There are however, 
very wide differences in the estimate and conjec- 
tures from various parts of the three kingdoms— 
some describing the appearance of the crops as 
abundant and excellent in quality, and others as 
backward and deficient in fullness and airs gen 
ture probability being, that as the summer has been 
so similar to that of the last year, the final result of 
the harvest will be about the same. 

The money market which was commencing to 
exhibit gymptoms of improvement at the time of 
the sailing of the Great Western, has again relapsed 
into a condition of pressure and distrust. The pub- 
lication of the monthly official return of the assests 
and libilities of the Bank of England appeared in 
the Gazette of the night of Friday last, and to the 
surprise of the pirioy | world, exhibited another 
large diminution of the bullion, to the amount of no 
less than £520,000 within the preceding month. — 

They have since been largely contracting their 
discounts, and money consequently has become ex- 
ceeningly difficult to be obtained, and the rates of 
interest higher than at any former time. Indeed, 
the appearance of the corn market is such that the 
importations of foreign wheat are expected to be 
continued for some time to come, and hence the de- 
mand for gold may almost immediately exhaust the 
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comparatively trifling amount remaining at the 
bank. 

The present prospect is, therefore, that the pres- 
sure for money will not be diminished, uniess upon 
the slender chance of the harvest being yet so full 
and abundant as to bring down the value of corn to 
a rate which would occasion the closing of the ports 
against a trade in foreign corn. 

American stocks were wholly unsaleable—as in- 
deed, in any event, we presume they will be for 
some time to come. 

Price of American slocks in London. Aug. 31st. 

Alabama sterling bonds 5 per cent. 1859, 85. 

Illinois 6 percents, 1870, 84. 

Indiana 5 per cents, 1864, 72. 

Kentucky 6 per cents, 1868, 92. 

Louisiana stg. bonds, 5 perc. 1844 to 1832 90a 94. 

Massachusetts sterling 5 percents, 1868, 103. 

New York state 5 per cents, 1845 to 1860, 90 a91. 

Pennsylvania state 5 per cents, 1854 to 1865, 87. 

U.S. Bank shares £22 12s. 2d. £22 15s. 

New York city stuck 5 per cents, 1851 to 1860, 80. 

Ohio state 5 per cents, 1850 to 1860, 90. 

A dreadful affray had occurred at Egham, August 
20th, between a party of soldiers and the thimble- 
rig gang. Twelve soldiers who were left behind 
after the mair body had retired, were severely bea- 
ten. It does not appear that any lives were lost. 

The northern Bank of England was dissolved by 
a vote of the proprietors, August 29th. The out- 
lines of a new bank, to be called the Alliance bank 
were submitted to the meeting. 

The Paris Commerce publishes a letter from St. 
Petersburg, dated the 14th ult. which states that a 
conspiracy had been discovered among the officers 
of the first corps d’armee, and of the hussars of the 
imperial guard, in consequence of which numerous 
arrests had taken place. 
both corps were moreover removed and placed on 
half pay. 

Prorogation of parliament. On Tuesday Au- 
gust 26th the British parliament was prorogued by 
the following speech from the throne: 

Her majesty’s speech. Her majesty then, in 
her own very happy manner, read the following 
speech:— 

«My lords and gentlemen, 

‘The public business having been brought to a 
close, I have now to perform the satisfactory duty 
of releasing you from your long and laborious at- 
tendance in parliament. 

*‘T rejoice that a definite treaty between Holland 
and Belgium, negotiated by the mediation of the 
five powers, has settled the differences between the 
two countries, and has secured the peace of Eu- 
rope from the dangers to which it has so long been 
exposed. The same concord which bronght these 
intricate questions toa peaceful termination pre- 
vails with regard to the affairs of the Levant. The 
five powers are alike determined to uphold the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Ottoman empire, 
and [ trust that this union will insurea satisfactory 
settlement of matters which are of the deepest im- 
portance to the whole of Europe. 

“It has afforded me the sincerest pleasure to have 
been able to assist in effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween France and Mexico. Intent upon preserv- 
ing for my subjects the blessings of peace, I am 
higuly gratified when I can avail myself of an op- 
portunity of removing misunderstandings between 
other powers. 

“I have recently concluded with the king of the 
French a convention calculated to put an end todif- 
ferences which have arisen of late years between 
the fishermen of Great Britain and France. This 
convention, by removing causes of dispute, will 
tend to cement the union between the two countries 
which is so advantageous \o both, and so conducive 
to the general interest of Europe. 

*] shall continue to pursue with perseverance the 
negotiations in which Lam engaged, to persuade all 
the powers of Christendom to unite in a general 
leagne for the entire extinction of the slave trade, 
and I trust that, with the blessings of Providence, 
my efforts in so righteous a cause will be rewarded 
with success. 

“‘T regret that the differences which led to the 
withdrawal of my minister from the court of Tehe- 
ran have not yet been satisfactorily adjusted by the 
government of Persia. 

‘In order to fulfil the engagements announced to 
you at the opening of the present session, the go- 
vernor general of India has moved an army across 
the Indus, andI have much satisfaction in being 
able to inform you that the advance of that expedi- 
tion has been hitherto unopposed, and there is every 
reason to hope that the important objects for which 
these military operations have been undertaken will 
be finally obtained. 

*‘{ have observed with much approbation the at- 
tention which you have bestowed upon the internal 


The commanders of 





state and condition of the country. I entirely con- 
cur in the measures which you have framed for 
the preservation of order, the repressio: of crime, 
and the better administration of justice in this me- 
tropolis; and I have given a cordial assent to the 
bills which you have presented to me for the estab- 
lishment of a more efficient constabulary force in 
those towns which peculiarly required it, and for 
effecting the important object of generally extend- 
ing the civil power throughout the country. 
“Gentlemen of the house of commons, 

“] thank you for the zeal and readiness with 
which you have voted the supplies for the service 
of the year. 

“It has been with satisfaction that I have given 
my consent to a reduction of the postage cuties. I 
trust that the act which has passed on this subject 
will be a relief and encouragement to trade, and 
that by facilitating intercourse and correspondence 
it will be productive of much social advantage and 
improvement. TI have given directions that the pre- 
liminary steps should be taken to give effect to the 
intention of parliament as soon as the inquiries and 
arrangements required for this purpose shall have 
been completed. 

“The advantageous terms upon which a consi- 
derable amount of the unfunded debt has been con- 
verted into stock afforded a satisfactory proof of the 
reliance placed on the credit and resources of the 
country, as well as on your determination to pre- 
serve inviolate the national faith. 

“*My lords and gentlemen, 

“It is with great pain thatI have found myself 
compelled to enforce the law against those who no 
longer concealed their design of resisting by force 
the lawful authorities, and of subverting the insti- 


tutions of the country. The solemn proceedings of | 


courts of justice, and the fearless adwinistration of 
the law by all who are engaged in that duty, have 
checked the first attempts at insubordination, and I 
rely securely upon the good sense of my people, 
and upon their attachment to the constitution, for 
the maintenance of law and order, which are ne- 
cessary for the protection of the poor as for the 
welfare of the wealthier classes of the commu- 
nity.” 

The lord chancellor, addressing both house, then 
said—it is her majesty’s royal will and pleasure that 
this parliament be prorogued to Thursday, the 24th 
day of October next, to be then and there holden, 
and this parliament is accordingly prorogued to 
Thursday, the 24th day of October next. 

Changes in the ministry. The queen heldacourt 
and privy council at Buckingham palace, on Mon- 
day, the 26th of August. 

The right hon. T. 8. Rice had an audience of her 
majesty, and resigned his seal of office as chancellor 
of the exchequer. 

Mr. F. Baring, by command of the queen was 
sworn as a member of the privy council, and took 
his seat at the board. Mr. Baring also received 
the seal of office, and had the honor to kiss hands 
on beimy appointed chancellor of the exchequer. 

Mr. R. Gordon, of the India board, is appointed 
under secretary of the treasury, in the place of Mr. 
F’. Baring. 

Her majesty having been pleased to appoint the 
duke of Sutherland to be lord lieutenant of Shrop- 
shire, his grace took the oaths appointed to be taken 
thereupon. 

On the 29th, lord Howich tendered his resigna- 
tion to her majesty as secretary of war, and the re- 
signation was accepted. 

In consequence of this movement, Mr. C. Wood, 
a relation of lord Howich, resigned the office of un- 
der secretary of the admirality. 

In the house of commons, on the 27th, new writs 
were ordered for Tipperary in the room of Mr. 
Shiel, who has accepted the office of vice-presi- 
dent of the board of trade, and for Manchester, in 
the room of Mr. P. Thoinpson, who has accepted 
the office of governor general of Canada. 

The Globe of August 30th, announces on autho- 








rity, that the marquis of Normanby will leave. the 
colonial office for the home departmeftt, and that 
lord John Russell retires from the home office, and 
will succeed the marquis of Normaby as colonial } 
secretary. The Morning Post, of sepeeoes 2d, 
contains a column of very severe remarks upon this 
interchange of offices. 

New governor of Canada. Another court and 
privy council was held on the 28th, at which Mr. 
Richard Lalor Sheil was, by command of the 
queen, sworn by her majesty’s most honorable 
privy council, and took his place at the board. — 
Her majesty having been pleased to appoint the 
right honorable C. P. Thompson, captain general 
and governor-in-chief of the Canadas, the right 
honorable gentleman took the usual oaths appoint- 
ed to be taken by the governors of her majesty’s 








colonies. 


The right honorable H. Labounchere, received 
the appointment of president of the committee of 
council appointed for the consideration of all mat- 
ters relating to trade and foreign plantations. Her 
majesty was also pleased to appoint the right ho- 
norable R. L. Sheil, vice-president of the board of 
trade. 

The workmen had reached low water mark on 
the Surry side of the Thames tunnel. 

The tournament.—The passage at Arms at Eglin- 
ton castle, did not take place on the 29th of August 
according to appointment, in consequence of a 
driving rain-storm. For the same reason there 
was no tilting on the 30th. All was in readiness, 
however, and the array of chivalry assembled is 
gorgeously described. 

LATE FROM CANTON, 

At Canton affairs remained in the same unsatis- 
factory state. Foreigners were still prisoners, and 
business, of course, at an end, at all events for the 
present. All communication between Canton and 
Macao had been cut off, and the ships were lying 
in Macao roads waiting the result of the coumis- 
sioners’ proceedings. 

About one-half of the opium had been delivered 
up at Lintin, and it was expected the delivery 
would be completed by the end of April. It was 
believed that the admiral, who had concentrated 
his whole force at Trincomalee, only waited fresh 
orders to proceed to Canton. 

The Singapore papers of the 23d of May men- 
tion that the Siamese authorities, in imitation, no 
doubt, of the Chinese government, had made a 
seizure of opium. 

IMPORTANT FROM THE EAST. 

The London Morning Post of Sept. 2, contains 
the following important annunciation from the 
Turkish embassy, Saturday morning, 9h. 45m. 4. M. 

Srr: I am directed by our secretary to give vou 
the following substance of a despatch received by 
a special courier from Paris, where it arrived by 
telegraph: 

“The French officer who was commissioned to 
claim the Turkish get in the name of the five 
great powers, has received a fiat refusal from Me- 
hemet Ali, unless all his exorbitant demands are 
complied with, and the expenses he hag been put 
to defrayed by the sultan.” 

I have only to say that our worst anticipations 
are realized. In haste, your most obedient servant, 

P. YASSAMON, inter. 
TURKEY IN EGYPT. 

Mehemet Ali is resolved not to relinquish the ad- 
vantages he has obtained without a struggle. He 
demurs to the delivery of the Turkish fleet, and in- 
sists upon the hereditary possession of Syria. The 
forts on the Dardanelles have been repaired, and 
rendered almost impregnable. Many headless 
trunks floating in the sea of Marmora attest the 
despotic cruelty of the government; and it is said, 
that Mehemet Ali’s assumption of the chief rule 
would be gladly hailed by the people in Constanti- 
nople. 

At Alexandria the whole Turkish fleet had en- 
tered the port. The crews had received their pay, 
the pasha having to raise the necessary funds, dis- 
posed of a part of his cotton. Mehemet Ali was 
showing the most marked attentions to the Turk- 
ish officers, with a view, it was supposed, to in- 
duce them to remain with him, in case of his being 
obliged to return the fleet. 

The French and English fleets, according to ad- 
vices from Trieste, of August 18th, were at anchor 
off the Dardanelles, and a number of English ships 
of the line were on their way to Tenedos to rein- 
force admiral Stopford’s quadron, already consist- 
ing of ten ships of the line. 

The head quarters of the Turkish army were 
still in Malatia, and those of the Egyptian at 
Marasch, where Ibrahim pacha was at the latest 
dates. 

Prince Metternich has been severely sick.— 
Great solicitude was felt for his recovery, not only 
by the court, but by the people of Vienna. He 
was convalescent on the 21st of August. 

THE WAR IN CIRCASSIA. 

It is stated from Constantinopte, Aug. 7, that a 
severe battle had taken place in Circassia, in which 
the Russians, as usual, were victorious, but not 
without having paid dearly for their victory. 

The Russians had lost a ship of the line, and two 
frigates, by a severe storm, on the coast of Circas- 
sia. 

EAST INDIES. 

Advices from Bombay are to the Istof June, 
and from Jukkar to the 13thof May. An expedi- 
tion against Balochee fort had been attended with 
success. The fort was carried by storm, after a 
sharp engagement. The Balochees had forty-eight 
killed and forty-six wounded. The company’s 
troops suffered but slightly. 
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IMPORTANT FROM SPAIN. 

The Carlist rebellion seems to be drawing toa 
close. Gen. O’Donnell has gained important suc- 
cesses over Calbrera in Valencia. His late exploit 
was the capture of the fort of Tales, after a battle 
with the Carlists which was kept up for 16 hours. 
He demolished the fortifications, and then returned 
to Valencia. 

There was arumorin London that Don Carlos 
had been taken prisoner, but it was not credited. 

From Bell’s Weekly Messenger of Aug. 31. 

The weather and the crops.—The weather still 
continues unsettled, rain and sunshine alternately 
succeed each other; and the consequence to the 
grain crops is really becoming serious; they are 
not only kept in a backward state, but are other- 
wise seriously injured by being so repeatedly 
drenched with rain. Thursday and Friday were 
the two best days we have had in succession for 
some time past, but the latter day did not pass en- 
tirely free from rain. [ Cumberland Pacquet. 

The few days of fine weather which we have had 
have enabled the farmers to commence harvest ope- 
rations in earnest, and we are happy to say that, 
notwithstanding the great quantity of wet which 
has fallen during the present season, the damage 
done to the wheat crop is comparatively triffling. 

[Boston Herald. 

Every thing now depends upon the weather. , In 
the neighborhood of Carlisle, and in Westmoreland, 
the crops in general look well. [Tyne Mercury. 

The wheat harvest in this neighborhood (Chi- 
chester) is nearly brought toa close, and the state- 
ments we have received from various quarters as- 
sure us of an excellent crop. 

[Brighton Guardian. 

In some few instances little patches of barley 
have been cut. But, on the whole, our continued 
cloudy, rainy, and close weather, has been most 
favorable to the ripening of grain; while, in the 
vast majority of instances, the wheats have mate- 
rially suffered since last week. Still, generally 
speaking, there will be no approach to general har- 
vest, even in the lowlands and good climate, for 14 
days; and as for the uplands, unless the weather be- 
come greatly more propitious, harvest need not be 
looked for sooner than a month or six weeks, and 
then of what value will be the grain? 

q Dumfries Times. 

There has been a good deal of rain at Glasgow 
and on the west coast since Friday, and we regret 
to observe that, in many instances, the crops have 
been laid. Notwithstanding the moisture that has 
fallen of late, the fields are rapidly assuming their 
rich autumnal tints, and harvest will be general 
very soon. A few days of warm sunshine this 
week would set thereapers to work before its close. 

[ Scotish Guardian. 

The weather during the past week has been high- 
ly favorable for the harvest, and a large quantity of 
wheat has been carried in this country, in good 
condition. We have another fine day, and the 
glass continues to rise. Mr. Amphlett, of Dun- 
clett farm, near Kidderminster, whose wheat crop 
was destroyed by a hail storm, as mentioned in our 
journal of June 20, has now a second crop spring. 
ing up from the old roots, which has a bright and 
promising appearance. { Worcestor Journal. 

As the wheat harvest draws to a close in the im- 
mediate vicinity of this city (Salisbury) we do not 


hear so favorable an account as we anticipated of 


the weight of the crop. [Dorset County Chronicle. 
The wheat harvest in this neighborhood (Taun- 
ton) is all cleared, and the sickle has not found it 
so heavy a crop as had been expected. A consider- 
able portion of the ears contain many sbrivelled 
grains. [ Ibid. 
Harvest has become very general throughout 
Cornwall; and we hear from all quarters satisfacto- 
ry accounts of the crops. [Sherborne Journal. 
The weather having been fine during the past 
week, with the exception of a few showers, a 
great deal of corn has been housed around Stam- 
ford, and the yield of which, it is thought, will be 
greater than was anticipated. [Stamford Mercury. 
The corn harvest has partially commenced in this 
county, and it will be general in a few days if the 
weather permits. It gives us great pleasure to 
state that the papers from various parts of the coun- 
try announce the gratifying intelligence that the 
fine weather of the last few days has wonderfully 
improved the appearance of the crops. We learn 
that through Northumberland and the southern parts 
of Scotland, the corn crops look remarkably well, 
and are much farwarder than the generality of crops 
in Yorkshire. [ Derby Mercury. 
The wheat crop, where ever it has been cut, is 
considered to come up to the average of former years 
and in this immediate neighborhood the yield will, 
in the opinion of some of the oldest farmers, be above 
an average. { Maidstone Gazeite. 


although we cannot speak very favorably of the qua- 
lity of the wheat, it having been seriously injured 
by the rain and by the floods, yet there will not be on 
the whole a short supply of “bread stuffs,” and 
should the weather but continue fine a very large 
quantity will in safety and good condition be hous- 
ed. Lincoln Gazette. 

Though the weather about Dublin has been varia- 
ble since our last notice, we do not find so much 
mischief as has been anticipated. Wheat, however, 
has been very seriously damaged in the home coun- 
ties, yet it is satisfactory to state, as we do on the 
authority of some the best farmers in the north and 
south of Ireland—we refer particularly to the coun- 
ties of Down and Tipperary—that the injury, even 
to wheat has been exaggerated, as faras the imme- 
diate localities of our correspondents are concerned. 

On the whole the accounts received from the 
country since our last have been of a_ very gratify-. 
ing nature. Wheat nevertheless, will be short, not 
more, if so much, than the average of the last har- 
vest. [ Dublin Evening Post. 

The weather, though occasionally showery, is 
nevertheless, favorable for securing the harvest, 
which, we are glad to hear progresses. 

[ Dublin Pilo?. 

From the London Morning Chronicle of Sept. 2. 

Money market and city news.—We have long fore- 
seen that monetary and commercial matters could 
not maintain their ground, for any length of time, 
and we have done every thing in our power to cau- 
tion, the public on this head. To all thinking per- 
sons a crisis is inevitable, and every day tends more 
and more to strengthen this conviction. A most 
material and marked depression has taken place in 
consols to day, and exchequer bills have nearly re- 
ceded to par. The former have fallen to 904 for 
money, and 914 for the account, and the latter have 
been marked as low as 4s. premium. 

The temporary support which was given to the 
English stock market, to euable tord Monteagle to 
carry through his funding scheme, now has, it 
would seem, been entirely withdrawn, and matters 
are falling back to their natural course. Hence, no 
doubt, arises much of the depression which consols 
have sustained, but they have chiefly been affected 
by the increasing scarcity of money and the total 
stagnation of confidenee and credit. A short time 
now must bring things to a fatal point, and there, 
indeed, seems little probability, of any thing occur- 
ring to give them a favorable turn. 

The weather even is against an amelioration of 
affairs, and must, on the contrary, tend much to ex- 
cite alarm; for, although the crops in the south of 
England have no doubt been chiefly housed, yet it 





is otherwise in the north of England and Scotland, ; 
and the harvestin Ireland, to which this country 
looks always with much anxiety, must also be a 
matter of uncertainty. Altogether the state of the 
country is quite deplorable, and how an explosion 
is to be prevented is quite beyond our comprehen- 
sion. 

It is now, too, quite evident that exchequer bills 
are rapidly falling to a discount, and consequently 
some farther government measure will be necessary 
to rectify the errors and mischief occasioned by the 
conceit and unbusiness-like proceedings of lord Mon- 
teagle. An additional funding must be effected, or 
the rate of interest on the bills increased. The 
greatest excitement prevails in the city. There 
was considerable business transacted in the Eng- 
lish stock market, and most of the different securi- 
ties fluctuated a good deal, as will be seen by the 
official list transcribed below. 

The annexed were the closing quotations—con- 
sols for money, 901, ditto for the account 914; three 
per cents reduced, 90}, ditto three and a half per 
cents, 98}; ditto new, 983 to ?. Exchequer bills, 
4s. to 6s. prem.; bank stock, 184 to 185; India stock, 
247 to 249; and long annuities, 14 3-16. 

London, Aug. 30.—Stock exchange, Friday afler- 
noon.—The extensive exchange operations that, 
within a short time, have been entered into by one 
of our leading mercantile houses, have produced 
considerable effect upon the rates of the foreign ex- 
changes, and a marked improvement has been the 
consequence. As yet, however, we have not heard 
of any.re-importation of the bullion, of which there 
has existed such a continuous drain, and until such 
an event occur, the situation of the bank directors 
must continue to be one of extreme embarrassment. 

The circulation of bank notes, according to the 
last report, was £17,969,000, while the average 
amount of bullion in hand, during the last three 
months, was stated at £3,265,000. Coinpared with 
the return of the 8th of January last, when the 
circulation was 18,201,000/. and the amount of 
bullion, 9,335,0001. we finda deficiency of 6,071,000/. 
in bullion, while the circulation has only been di- 








minished by 232,000, and this, notwithstanding the 





The harvest has now begun in right earnest, and {exertion of all kinds which have been made, (first 


by the augmentation of the rate of discount, aud next 
by the large bank sales of public securities), to 
produce what is called an action upon the currency, 

We cannot, in the face of these figures, believe, 
that there has ever existed any real wish, on the 
part of the bank directors, to effectually diminish 
the amount of bank notes in circulation, it being 
clear almost to demonstration, from their own re. 
turns, that as fast as any notes have been cancelled 
by sales of exchequer bills stock or other securi- 
ties, they have been re-issued. : 

Amount of the circulation of bank notes and of 
bullion in store at the Bank of England at the fol- 
lowing period: 


1839. Circulation. Amount of bullion. 
January 8, £ 18,201,000 £ 9,336,000 
February 5, 18,252,000 8,919,000 
March 5, 18,298,000 8,106,000 
April 2, 18,371,000 7,073,000 
April 30, 18,350,000 6,023,000 
May 28, 18,214,000 5,119,000 
June 25, 18,101,000 4,344,000 
July 23, 18,049,000 3,785,000 
August 20, 17,969,000 3,265,000 


London, Saturday evening, dug. 31. The scarcity 
of money at the stock exchange has increased, and 
an uneasy feeling prevails all over the city. Such a 
shock as the funds have now had to sustain has not 
been experienced fora very long time, and it is tobe 
traced in great measure, as was generally anticipated, 
to the clumsy manner in which the late conversion 
of exchequer bills has been carried through, and 
public credit, instead of being sustained, has been 
injured by it. ‘The market is loaded with stock un- 
der ascarcity of money, one of the worst features 
which can present itself. Allthe share of the con- 
version taken by the jobbers and speculators has 
been written up, andthe greater portion of it proba- 
bly delivered. That subscribed for by the bank has 
not been written up, it is understood, till within this 
day or two, but the market is now threatened with 
that additional weight upon it, the broker who usu- 
ally acts for the bank having to-day sold very largely. 

Why they have been so late in completing the 
payments on their subscription is a matter which re- 
quires explanation, as their policy would be, if they 
really held at the tine the amount they subscribed 
in exchequer bills, to put them in and take the dis- 
count. The delay has renewed the suspicion which 
was expressed at tirst, that they then held no exche- 
quer bills, but were used as the decoy to the other 
parties in the business, obtaining bills afterwards 
from the treasury for the purpose of completing the 
subscription. The operation must, besides, be a 
considerable loss to them owing to the fall in the 
stock, and especially if they persist, as they seem 
now inclined to do, in offering any further large 
amount for sale. 

The prevalent impression is, that they must do so, 
and dispose’gradually of the whole of the £500,000. 
Consols produced by the conversion, as the only 
means of causing the violent action in the circulation 
which they now hold to be indispensable. With re- 
spect to their own loss, that will be among the 
charges which the directors will have to answer at 
the approaching meeting of proprietors, and to them 
it will be, afterall, immaterial; but those who have 
been led by their example into the conversion will 
suffer more inconvenience, and may justly reproach 
ther for what has occurred. 

It would be wrong to infer from the great pressure 
at the stock exchange that matters are materially 
worse in the commercial discount market. They 
were nearly as bad there before as they could be, es- 
pecially with regard to second and third-rate bills, 
which are absolutely atthe mercy of the money 
dealers. The transactions in the funds are now 
merely brought to a uniformity with them. 

The day has been altogether gloomy for the Eng- 
lish stock market. ‘The extensive sales of consols 
above referred to depressed the quotations to 9018 
to 3-8 for money, and to 9 1-8 sellers for account, 
being a fall of 3 percent. from yesterday. Exche- 
quer bills fell to 4s. to6s. prem. Bank stock, 183 
to 4; India stock, 247 to 9. 

London, Aug. i. The directors of the Bank of 
England have been as mnchas_ possible abridging 
the resources of the discount houses in town, In con- 
sequence of having found that it has been chiefly 
through that medium that the joint stock banks have 
hitherto obtained accommodation, and the object of 
the bankis to depress the price of commodities, and 
hitherto their efforts have been chiefly counteracted 
by the credit and resources of the joint stock banks 
in the provinces. ,Money is not more difficult in the 
metropolis than it has been for the last three weeks, 
but witbin the last few days there are evident symp- 
toms of the pressure extending with more severity 
than it has hitherto done on the manufacturing dis- 


tricts. 
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The spinners at Manchester have this week sold 
yarn toa considerable amount at prices which they 

had previously rejected, and some of the large hold- 

ers of cotton at Liverpool bave been abandoned and 

left to their own resources by parties in town who 
had promised them support. There is every proba- 

bility, therefore, judging from present appearances, 

that the Bank of England will triumph in the con- 

test, and that the result will be a series of bankrupt- 

cies, and, pari passu, a decline in the money value 
of commodities. 

The relatively large diminution of the bullion of 
the bank exhibited in the last return excited gene- 
ral surprise in the city, as it was generally believed 
that the importation of specie from America during 
the past month would more than counterbalance the 
diminishing export to the continent of Europe. We 
have found on enquiry that such was the actual state 
of the case that the diminution of the bullion of the 
bank had chiefly arisen from a deinand for a much 
larger proportion of gold than usual in payment of 
the quarterly dividend. 

From the London Globe, of Aug. 31. 

The letters from Hamburg report unfavorably of 
the money market there; the rate of discount had 
risen to 70r 7 1-2 per cent. and the exchange on 
London had fallen to 13, 1 1-4, which is lower than 
it has been known for the last 20 years. 

However, the price of gold there having fallen in 
the saine proportion as the exchange, it will not 
cause a renewal of the exportation of specie from 
this side. The cause of all this derangement is said 
to be the constant drain upon the Bank of Hambur 
for silver to be sent to Russia. At Amsterdam af- 
fairs are also getting a little into disorder. 

For many months the rate of discount charged by 
the Bank of Amsterdam was kept steadily at 3 1-2 
per cent. but they have suddenly advanced to 4, 
and again, to 5 per cent. in the last fortnight. 

The directors have, probably, adopted this expe- 
dient to guard against the drain which they expect 
upon them to replenish the stock of bullion in Eng- 
land, as well as for the north of Europe. 

The pressure for money has rather increased again 
to-day, at the stock exchange, where the continua- 
tion on consols for the October account has risen to 
1-8 per cent. offering an interest of more than 7 per 
cent. for six weeks. The market is falling, in con- 
sequence of the heavy amount of stock forced upon 
it. Foreign securities are also depressed by the same 
cause, with the exception of Spanish bonds, which 
rise, in the face of all difficulties. 

Liverpool coiton market, August 31. The demand 
for cotton has been to a fair extent during this week, 
but has been very freely supplied by holders of Ame- 
rican, and the market closes heavily ata decline of 
1-8d. per Ib. from last week’s quotations. Ezyptian 
continues in demand and supports former rates.-— 
Brazil is scarce and commands very full prices. Su- 
rat is in good demand, and has advanced 1-8d. per 
lb. on last week’s rates. 

The sales of the week amount to 33,840 bales, in- 
cluding 1,500 American on speculation, and 2,500 
American, 360 Pornam, 150 Maranham and 1,000 
Surat for export. One hundred and six bags Sea 
a and 500 stained are announced for auction on 

"riday. 

Thive bundred and ten Sea Island, 19d. a 24d.; 40 
Stained do. 8 3-4a 14; 6,640 Upland, 6 7-8 a8 1-8; 
2,100 Mobile, &c. 6 1-4 a8 5-8; 15,710 New Or- 
leans, 6 3-8 a 9 3-8; 760 Egyptian, 11 1-4 14. 

The business to-day amounts to 3,000 bales, all to 
the trade, except 290 American for export, and con- 
sists of 499 Brazils at 9d. to 10 1-8d.-and the re- 

inainder American. There is no change in prices, 
though the market is dull. 
_ Liverpool corn market, August 31. The business 
in wheat, during the same period, has consisted 
chiefly of the sales to our local millers and dealers; 
and these having purchased only for their immediate 
Wants, such holders as have been desirous to sell 
have had to submit to a reduction in price of 3d. to 
4d. per70 Ibs. Flour must also be noted Is. per 
sack cheaper. 

Liverpool market, August 31. The sales of tur- 
Pentine have been confined to 500 to 600 barrels, at 
mee 9d. for ordinary old, to 12s. 1d. to 12s. for good 

ew, 

There has been rather more inquiry for quercitron 

ark and about 60 hhds. have been disposed of, 
chiefly first quality of Philadelphia, at 163. 

Nothing doing in cloverseed or flaxseed. 

The sales of tobacco this month are 317 hhds. of 
Wwaich manufacturers have taken 179; 60 hhds. have 

fen taken for Ireland, and 78 for exportation; in 
Prices there is but little alteration. The import of 
lew tobaeco has this week been considerable. 

Havre cotton murket, August 24. Our cotton pri- 
Ces during the last eight days have not undergone 
ay variation; in the beginning of the week business 





ce 





close more activity was perceptible, particularly as 
holders, though firm, made no difficulty in selling at 
the current prices of the day. 

Havre, August 26. ‘There was to-day a great stir 
in our cotton market, and 8,038 bales for the most 
part from the United States, and of inferior and or- 
dinary quality, found buyers at an advance of 1 to 2 
cents per 1-4 killo. 





CAMP WASHINGTON AT TRENTON, 
From the New York American. 

We take blame to ourselves that we have not be- 
fore this time said something to our readers of this 
camp, which has now beenestablished at Trenton 
for some months, and which, in this happy region, 
where neither wars nor rumors of wars disturb its 
repose, presents the scene so rare of the soldier’s 
life in the field. 
Hearing some week or two ago, that there was 
to be a review of the troops, we put ourselves into 
the mail train that leaves the foot of Liberty street, 
at aquarter before five o’clock, and after a rapid 
whirl of between three and four hours, were 
dropped in Trenton, which, because of the next 
day’s parade, and that the supreme court of the 
state was also then to convene, was bustling with 
new arrivals. 
The morning’s sun rose bright—and having some 
reminiscence of camp life, we resolved to com- 
mence our inilitary day with seeing the new guard 
turned off, and the old onerelieved. Accordingly, 
by eight o’clock we were on the way to the field. 

he camp is formed on the Trenton race cvurse, 
distant about a mile from the centre of the town,— 
and having the Delaware, distant about a mile, on 
one side, and the Assanpink on the other. The 
tents are pitched on the border of a fine grove of 
young trees, which afford both shade and shelter, 
and as viewed from the old Quaker road, by which 
the encampment is approached, it presents a very 
striking spectacle, the white tents brought out and 
finely relieved by a back ground and over-arching 
canopy of green. 

The strains of the band announced, as we reach- 
ed the ground, that the guard was formed; and we 
soon saw the drum-major, with his flourishing staff 
—a fine looking fellow, but less ornamented and 
bedizzened than his prototype in European services 
—marching at the head of his forces along the line 
of the new guard—which was soon after presented 
to the officer of the day, and after saluting, march- 
ed to its quarters. An interval of some two hours 
was to intervene before the troops were to parade 
for review, and this was diligently and agreeably 
employed in wandering about the camp, renewing 
old acquaintances—for the 4th artillery, which con- 
stitutes the main force of the encampment, has, 
ever since the Black Hawk war, been in constant 
active and distant service,—and admiring the re- 
markable order and cleanliness of this linen city of 
the woods. 

We will endeavor to convey to our uninitiated 
readers some notion of the manner in which the 
camp is laid out. 

The soldiers’ tents are pitched facing streets that 
run at right angels with the line of the encampment 
—so that, to the spectator in front, the sides of the 
tents are presented; and those of adjoining compa- 
nies are, of course back to back. In each tent 
there are, we believe, seven men. At some dis- 
tance behind the soldiers’ tents, and in a line pa- 
rallel with the front, are the wall tents, as they are 
called, of the company officers—the captain’s in 
rear of the right, the lieutenants in rear of the left, 
of the company. On another parallel line,in the 
rear, are the tents of the field and staff officers, 
and inrearof the centre of the line, that of the colo- 
nel. 

Where various arms are together, as at Trenton, 
they are encamped according to an established or- 
der of precedence. The service of most honor, 
and which, therefore, takes the right on all occa- 
sions, when different troops are assembled, is the 
light or flying artillery—then the cavalry—and then 
the foot artillery—according tothe numbers of their 
reziments—and, lastly, the infantry. With these 
explanations, we ask the reader to accompany us in 
a walk over the camp. 

On the right, attention is first arrested by a fine 


appendages of limbers, caissons, and spare wheels 
to guard against the effect of accident. Behind 
them are encamped the light artillery—a detachment 
of about 70 men, commanded by capt Ringgold, a 
cavalier and a gentleman, who understands men as 
well as he does guns and horses. Immediately in 
front of the battery, the horses belonging to the can- 
non, and to the artillerists, are picketted under a 
temporary covering erected for them. 

On the left of, and in line with, the flying artille- 
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ry, is a detachment of the 2d regiment of dragoons, 





under capt. Sumner—some 90 or 100 men—-whom 
the example and instruction of their commander 
have made into Centaurs, so much did horse and 
man, while on parade,seem one animal. Their 
horses are, like those of the artillery, placed some 
distance in front of the tents. 

Next in order come two companies of the 2d ar- 
tillery—and then the whole 4th artillery—-under the 
command of col. Fanning, with major Belton and 
major Erving for his field officers. 

On the left of the line, and at a proper interval, 
was the doubie tent of the general commanding, 
brigadier general Eustis, a soldier who is as just as 
he is impartial, and who, neglecting no point cf duty 
himself, suffers not neglect in others. With these 
characteristics, and as an officer of approved merit, 
courage and service, he has the entire confidence of 
his brother soldiers. 

But the drums are beating, and the glittering co- 
horts are fast assembling. Looking abroad, more- 
over, on the field, we see it covered with a multi- 
tude of people on foot, on horseback, in vehicles 
of all descriptions; the race stand is filling with la- 
dies, and lo! as capt. Ringold, with his filying arti- 
lery, sweeps by at speed, the ear is startled with the 
earthquake rumble of his death-dispensing cannon. 
Soon its he followed ata rapid gallop by the dragoons, 
and anonin ordered march and long array, come 
up the foot artillery, each occupying the allotted 
ground with the precision of veterans. 


The line is formed—but what buzzing and hardly 
suppressed murmur of admiration is that which 
reaches us from the assembled multitude? Looking 
eyond, we see advancing the reviewing officer, in 
full uniform, and mounted on a steed which though 
not less than 16 hands high, seemed diminutive be- 
neath its lofty rider. Major general Scott was about 
to take his place in front of the line, and as we 
looked upon his imposing and noble form, and asso- 
ciated therewith the perils he had encountered at 
his country’s call, and the good services he had done 
her, it was not difficult to account for that admiring 
murmur, which only the sense of what was due at 
such a moment to military propriety, was effectual 
in surpressing. 


As the general reached the front, the whole line 
saluted, trumpets sounding, banners waving, and 
drums beating—and yet the line itself steady and 
immovable as if carved out of stone. After ac- 
knowledging the salute, and scrutinizing for a brief 
space the appearance of the troops, the general 
accompained by his aid, rode down the line, and 
along the rear to the front again, when the whole 
broke into column, and gave him the marching sa- 
lute, both at ordinary and quick time. This was 
executed with great precision; and when it was re- 
membered that, except for the few weeks they have 
been at Trenton, these troops had probably never 
been formed before, and maneuvred, as aregiment, 
the accuracy of their marchings and evolutions 
proved that the time of the encampment had been 
well and diligently employed. 


The reviewing being accomplished, the troops 
performed a variety of evolutions—the light artil- 
tery rushed across the field, swung their pieces to 
the front—unlimbered—the men dismounted—the 
horses ranged to the rear, almost of themselves— 
and thecannnon were discharged, limbered, loaded, 
and off again, almost in a time as short as that oc- 
cupied in reading this paragraph. 

While the eye is following the rapid movement$ 
of this corps, a cloud of cavalry sweeps by in full 
charge—swords projected, bodies inclined forward 
—and rushing over the ground with hot haste, yet 
with unbroken front. As they pass they uncover 
the foot artillery, performing the evolutions of the 
line—forming and displaying column—the square— 
changing front forward or to the rear—and mov- 
ing, though without music, in accurate time and 
distance. 

Altogether the display was gratifying and credit- 
able; and though on a small scale, gave good 
earnest of the skill and efficiency both of officers 
and men. 

After the parade, the reviewing general received 
the visits of his brother officers, at the tent of gene- 
ral Eustis, and cordial, indeed, seemed the inter- 








battery of field-pieces—six pounders—with all the | 








change of courtesies between them. 

In the evening a ball was given by the officers, 
| where those who had been merely spectators in the 
_morning—the bright eyed and beautiful—became 

the chief actors, and in their turn, asserted domi- 
nion over the plumed and mailed warriors who had 
carried off the palms of the morning. 

Upon the whole, we have rarely spent a more 
agreeable day—and it was no little addition to our 
gratification to hear from every quarter, in the city 
of Trenton, uniform testimony borne to the deport- 
inent and character of the officers, as well bred, well 
educated, modest and moral men. Such we have 
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long known to be the character of our little army— 
but we are glad to have our judgment confirmed 
by the universal voice of all classes of citizens, 
among whom this portion of them are now sojourn- 


ing. 

There is, we understand, to be another review 
next week. We will hereafter apprise our readers 
of the precise time—and in this fine autumnal 
weather, we know of no more agreeable visit than 


that which may be made on such an oceasion to 
Camp Washington. 


THE CARMELITE NUNNERY. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the hon. Shepard C. Leakin, mayor of Bultimore. 
Srr: We have been appointed a committee to ask 
for publication a copy of the recent correspondence 
between the arch-bishopand yourself. As our vener- 
able prelate is understood to have given utterance 
therein to feelings entertained, not by himself alone, 
_ but by the whole Catholic body of these United 
States, it affords us the highest gratification to be the 
organ of that request. And, were we not assured 
that it has been better done for us already, we would 
avail ourselves of the occasion to express our per- 
sonal sentiments of gratitude for the prompt and ef- 
ficient manner, in which, sustained by the gallantry 
or undoubted good wishes of every gentleman and 
Christian in the community, you put down the re- 
cent dastardly and wicked attempt againsta family 
of pious and unoffending females. We have the 
honor to be, sir, with the highest consideration and 
respect, your very obedient servants, 
WILL. GEO. READ, 
TIMOTHY KELLY, 
BASIL 8. ELDER, 
THOS. MEREDITH, 
EDW’D BOYLE. 
Baltimore, Sept. 11, 1839. 





Mayor’s office, Sept. 14, 1839. 

GENTLEMEN: I cheerfully comply, on my part, 
with the request contained in your letter to me of 
the 11th inst. as to the publication of the correspon- 
dence between your venerated archbishop and my- 
self, if such publication be approved by him; and 
herewith enclose to you a copy of my part of the 
correspondence for that purpose. 

Accept my thanks for the obliging manner in 
which you are pleased to speak of the exertions of 
inyself anda portion of our fellow citizens in the 
performance of an act of duty, which, it is gratify- 
ing to know, was in accordance with the sentiment 
and good wishes of the worthy and respectable 
throughout our community. I ain, gentlemen, very 
respectfully, yours, S. C. LEAKIN. 
To Wm. Geo. Read, Timothy Kelly, Basil S. Elder, 

Thomas Meredith and Edward Boyle, esgrs. com- 

mittee. 


Baltimore, Aug. 31, 1839. 

Sir: We have lately passed through scenes which 
caused me no little solicitude for the religious socie- 
ty under my spiritual jurisdiction, and, as their ec- 
clesiastical organ, I take the earliest opportunity, 
since my return from New York, to express to you, 
and those who so nobly co-operated with you, my 
thanks for the protection afforded to the Carmelite 
convent, This duty, we owe perhaps more to our- 
selves than to you. For, in the consciousness of 
having faithfully and fearlessly discharged a high of- 
ficial obligation and in the helpless sex of those who 
claimed your protection, you must find the proud 
and ample recompense of a generous heart. 

It is with the deepest grief that 1 have witnessed 
those scenes of violence which you were called on 
to repel—scenes but little in accordance with the 
spirit of the Catholic pilgrims who first landed on 
our shores, and offered the open hand of fellowship 
to the persecuted of every creed and clime. In Bal- 
timore, especially, I was not prepared to expect 
them, where the very name of our city reminds us 
of the Catholic founder of Maryland, one of the 
earliest and truest friends of civil and religious li- 
berty. Yet, it is in this city that we have witnessed 
a cruel and unmanly attack upon the reputations 
and peaceful abode of inoffensive women, many of 
whom are descended from the first colonists of Ma- 
ryland, and who, holding still the faith of their fa- 
thers, have chosen toentera religious community 
and divide their time between the practices of pray- 
er, self-denial and the instruction of youth. Con 
nected, as they are, for the most part, with the old- 
est and most respectable Catholic families of the 
state, and being unrestrained in their communica- 
tions with their friends and relatives, they have pro- 
tectors out of the convent and out of the priesthood, 
able and willing to guard their rights and to invoke 
for them, if necessary, the protection of the laws of 
the state. But compassion for the inmates of the 
nunnery was not the motive of the assailants of the 
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premises. The escape of an insane menber of their 
community, whom her companions had watched 
over with the affection of sisters, and who, every 
body will now adinit, would have been far happier 
with such friends than elsewhere, was inade the pre- 
text for directing upon them the most ruthless and 
terrible violence, from which, under Providence, 
they have been rescued mainly by your promptness 
and energy. I rejoice to add that every distinction 
of party and creed was lost in the general determi 
nation to maintain the rights of conscience and the 
papereney of the laws. And I should be ungrate- 
ful, if T did not publicly acknowledge the obligations 
which we owe to the liberal and just course pursued 
generally by the press in the midst of those exciting 
events. I am persuaded thatthe manly and upright 
efforts of a portion of it had a powerful influence in 
resisting the spirit of persecution and repelling the 
calumnies which were industriously circulated in 
order to influence the public mind and to urge on the 
reckless to deeds of violence. 

It would extend this communication unreasonably, 
if [ attempted to enumerate the many persons whose 
generous exertions came under my own observation. 
I must therefore beg you to convey my thanks to 
the citizens generally, and to those more especially 
who were personally engaged in the defence of the 
convent, for the protection so efficientiy afforded in 
the hour of danger. I have the honor to be, sir, 
very respectfully and gratefully, your obedient ser- 
vant, SAMUEL ECCLESTON, 

Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Gen. S. C. Leakin, mayor of the city of Baltimore. 


Mayor's office, Sept. 7th, 1889. 

Most REVEREND sir: | have received and read 
with much satisfaction your letter approving of the 
measures pursued for protecting the Carmelite con- 
vent in this city, and its respectable inhabitants, from 
threatened outrage; and feel grateful on behalf of 
those fellow citizens whoso cheerfully united in 
rendering those measures effectual, for the kind ex- 
pression of your thanks. It is but just, however, 
for me to state that we only performed, on that oc- 
casion, a duty which every citizenof Baltimore, and 
especially every officer aud member of the city po- 
lice, is bound at all times to perform to the best of 
his judgment and ability. 

The constitution and laws of our state entitle to 
protection from unlawful violence, persons of every 
description, without distinction as to sex, age, con- 
dition, religious denomination or political party; and, 
in like manner, every owner of property, without 
exception, is entitled to have it protected from de- 
struction orinjury. It is both my duty and my in- 
ciination, as chief officer of this city, impartially, 
and with all necessary promptness, to obey, support 
and enforce the constitution and the laws, to the 
utmost extent of the powers and means entrusted to 
me, which I believe to be amply sufficient, while I 
am supported, as I feel confident I shall be on all 
such occasions, by the efficient aid of a very large 
majority of my fellow citizens of every sect and of 
every party. 

During the recent scenes which you witnessed, 
and so deeply and justly regret, the disposition to 
cominit acts of violence was so strongly and openly 
manifested, it was obvious that nothing but the con- 
viction of a powerful resistance, dangerous to the 
persons and even to the lives of the assailants, could 
have restrained them from proceeding to the com- 
mission of actual outrage on persons and property. 
Happily, the result on that occasion was such as I 
hope and trust will satisfy you and the religious so- 
ciety under your spiritual jurisdiction, that they may 
teel assured of enjoying, in Baltimore, that protec- 
lion and security as to their persons and property, 
and the free exercise of their religion, which in 
common and equally with all others they have a 
lawfuland justright to expect. The result will al- 
so have givena gratifying proof to the friends of 
humanity, shat such protection can be surely effected 
under most alarming circumstances, without serious 
injury to the most reckless of the criminal assail- 
ants, and that it may not often be necessary for the 
supporters of the laws to be the punishers of those 
who wantonly disobey them. I am sincerely and 
respectfully your obedient servant, 

; 8S. C. LEAKIN, mayor. 

To the most reverend archbishop of Baltimore. 


FROM CHINA. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

News from Canton to April 1, have been receiv- 
edin London. The whole foreign trade still re- 
mained suspended, and the imperial commissioner, 
Lin, had insisted on the surrender of all the opium 
on board the ships in the river, with a perseverance 
which showed that he was determined to enlorce the 
requisition. The Hong merchants had been threat- 
ened with great severity. They were required to 
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procure the attendance of Mr. Dent, a British resj- 
dent onthe commissioner. This Mr Deut refused 
to do, unless the commissioner would grant him a 
safe conduct under his own seal, with a promise 
that he should not be detained more than twenty. 
four hours. This the Hong merchants could not 
procure. Yet they were threatened even with 
death, and two of them, Howque and Mowgqua, had 
a chain hung round their necks, and it was reported 
that three were imprisoned. 

In the mean time all communication with the coast 
and with Whampoa was crt off. Numerous Man- 
darin boats were stationed in the river to prevent 
the escape of any foreigners, and all trade was stop- 
ped. No cargo was allowed to leave. The Hong 
merchants, to pacify the coinmissioner, endeavored 
to persuade the merchants to give up a quantity of 
opium to be destroyed, representing that if at least 
1,000 chests were not given up, they should be 
executed. The chamber of commerce at length 
came to the resolution to give up 1,037 chests. This 
offer was not satisfactory tothe commissioner. 

Captain Elliott, the British superintendent, ar- 
rived from Whampoa, March 22, where he had giv- 
en ordersto the commanders of the ships of war 
Hercules, Mermaid and Lance, to hold themselves 
readiness to resist any act of violence. On ar- 
riving at Canton, however, he found himself with- 
out means of communication with his officers. The 
river near the factories was cleared of all the boats 
usually there, and in their place were stationed 
three rows of boats, filled with police and soldiers, 
who completely penned in all the foreigners, so as 
to make it impossible for any of them to escape. 
A strong guard was placed before the company’s 
hall. Nota Chinese was to be seen except those 
who were on duty. 

On the 27th capt. Elliott as superintendent of the 
trade of British subjects in China, addressed a pnb- 
lic notice to British subjects, in which, ‘‘constrain- 
ed by paramount motives affecting the safety of the 
lives and liberty of all the foreigners present in Can- 
ton,’ he enjoined and required all British subjects 
in Canton, forthwith to make a surrender to him, 
‘for the service of her majesty’s government,” of 
all the opium under their respective control, to be 
delivered over to the government of China. 

This requisision was complied with without de- 
lay. The quantity of opium surrendered to him 
was 20,293 chests, and it remained in his possession 
at the latest date. 

The restrictions were rendered still more severe; 
all the streets were blocked up; Dr. Parker was 
not permitted to go to his hospital. No one was 
allowed to go to the China street market. Water 
and a quantity of provisions were sent to the con- 
soo house asa present, but the foreigners refused 
to accept thein. Afterwards, on the 31st, provi- 
sions were offered, and they were permitted to pay 
for them. 

On the Ist of April a correspondence with the 
American and Dutch consuls was published. The 
commissioner, in a letter to Mr. Snow, the Ame- 
rican consul, says that he cannot understand the 
reason why, as he, the consul had informed him 
his countrymen should have delivered into capt. El- 
liott’s keeping, some 1,500 chests of opium, rather 
than to him. He says there must be some double 
dealing there. ‘his opium, itis stated, was Bri- 
tish property, and as such, had been given over to 
captain Elliott—The Dutch consul declared that 
his countrymen had no opium in their possession, 
but the commissioner said that he could not make 
any exception in favor of Dutch ships. 

Captain Elliott had given notice of his intention 
to surrender all the opium to the Chinese govern- 
ment, under certain stipulations which be had en- 
tered into with them. The quantity delivered up was 
estimated to be of the value of about £2,000,000 
sterling. An expectation seeins to be enter- 
tained that the owners would be indemnified for 
the loss, by the British government; an expectation 
which the London papers intimate a probability 
they may be disappointed in. sd 


THE LATE SHIPWRECK. 
Correspondence of the Boston Times. 
Worrick’s hotel, Cohasset, Aug. 31, 1839. 

Frienp Rozgerts: I have just returned from one 
of the most exciting scenes it can fall to the lot of 
man to witness. This morning, asI sat at break- 
fast, our host came with the information that a ves- 
sel was in danger in the offing. The storm had 
raged furiously for the last twenty-four hours. We 
had been under the severity of a northeaster for 
forty-eight hours, and I know that, from two to four 
o’clock this morning, there was a terrible blow, for 
the whole house reeled and rocked beneath me; and 
the wind alternately howled, as if in deep agony, 
or hissed and whistled, as if in mockery of all earth- 
ly bounds. We rose up,and made out, by the 
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lasses, that the vessel was a schooner, with a deck | one-legged, but not old tar, who threw away his 


joad of lumber, under a triple reefed foresail, wilh 
her mainsail gone, and her jib flying in ribands. 

The sea was raging high and furious, and the 
schooner labored in vain to make her way toward 
Nantasket beach. The wind was about northeast, 
and she was only able, for a full haif hour, to hold 
her own; while sea and wind both set her steadily to 
leeward, toward dreadful rocks and ledges, which 
have been fatal to so many mariners. She tried 
hard, but in vain. At one inoment she rode upon a 
sea in clear view; the next, even her foresail was 
hidden in the trough of the sea, at every moment she 
came nearer and nearer the fatal rocks. 

“If he does not wear ship, and stand out to sea, 
ali is lost.” We prepared, and rushed down to the 
rocks to witness the catastrophe. But the captain 
had come to the same conclusion, and when we 
caine in view of him upon the beach, he was stand- 
ing out, pitching and rolling and tumbling, like a 
plaything that the waves were tossing from one to 
another. The aspect of the weather was still un- 
favorable. It was low tide, and as the wind gene- 
rally rises with the tide, it might be expected, in 
two or three hours, to be as bad as it had been at 
night. What could he do? If he kept out, he 
might be driven to sea and swamped. There was 
no harbor nigh. 

Suddenly, he wore ship again, and stood in be- 
tween the rocks. He had left Black rock on his 
left, and Seal rock on his right, in running out, and 
now, with a mere span of sail, and a craft laboring 
as if exhausted, but still struggling, he had to make 
his way between ledges above and below water, to 
toach any one of which would be destruction to the 
vessel], and death to every soul on board. 

I had watched her, by this time, with the utmost 
intensity, for about two hours. 

Cohasset had poured down her people, among 
whom are some of the hardiest and best sailors in 
the world. The beach was thronged; as if men had 
leaped out of the rocks; all watching coolly, but in- 
tently, the movements of the schooner. ‘The cap- 
tain dared not trust himself to sea in such a tempest, 
and was making fora small bit of beach, surround- 
ed, on every hand, by rocks visible or sunken, as 
the breakers too plainly showed; and every now 
and then, when the great sea came rolling on, wa- 
ter and foam and spray flew upwards from the rocks 
thirty or forty feet; orif a sea struck the ill-fated 
vessel, she was covered and hidden mast high with 
the lashed up spray of the deep sea. 

She came onwards slowly, and steadily but for 
the dashing force of the waves. The captain run 
almost upon a rock on his starboard bow—it was his 
only way to escape falling upon another on the 
other hand—it was bravely and well done—men 
began to breathe more freely. It was low water, 
aniif he should touch there, still another rock lie 
dreadfully near, upon which he must be dashed. 
Down she went, and struck,—he’s lost; no, a friend- 
ly sea again sends him onward, and striking and 
rising, like a leaping horse, she is at last thrown up 
upon the beach, hard and fast, twisting and writhing 
and groaning, with the mad waves dashing high 
over her, and the wind howling and whistling 
through her useless rigging. 

The flood tide began to make, the wind strength- 
ened, the surges grew more and more furious, and 
those on shore inade active preparations for the safe 
lanfing of the crew. The schooner’s boats had 
been washed away. There was no boat on that 
beach (Simond’s farm beach) that could live a mo- 
ment in that surf. Away went ali hands to another 
beach at some distance, where a whale boat was 
taken and carried to the place of need. But even 
to attempt to go out in a whale boat was deemed 
too dangerous, without a leading line from the 
schooner. Signals were made, and a plank was 
sent adrift, with a line made fast to it; but the line 
snapped in a surge as if it had been a cobwed; 
another was sent out and made fast to a becket, but 
neither becket nor rope reached the shore. The 
Inariners were now ciinging to the shrouds, and 
both parties became assured that all that could be 
done for the rescue inust be done by those on shore; 
the crew of the schooner were helpless. 

During this delay, (and let any one who can ima- 
gine the anxiety of those poor wretches, with death 
boiling, plunging, and yawning around them, and 
ever rising up to cover and seize them), many 
pose were dashed from the deck, in spite of their 

ashings, and came riding upon the seas to the shore, 

dashing against each other and upon the beach with 
such fury as to split and break them short off, as 
they could be cut by an axe. Some actually 
rode in upright in the waters, and were shivered to 
bits as they struck. 

Captain Higgins soon found a crew for the whale 
boat, and the hardy seamen were ready, and among 
them none was more eager than a weather-beaten, 








wooden timber, and shipped into the boat with the 
alacrity of a child to its pastime. The boat was 
launched into the surf with all hands on board de- 
termined to reach the schooner, with a line from the 
stern to be held on to, asa means of safety, by those 
onshore. The oarsmen strained every sinew; a 
high surge came yawning over the boat, as if open- 
ing its jaws to engulph her; but she eluded the dan- 
ger, and rose almost perpendicularly over its crest 
of foam, while every one on shore rose involuntarily 
on tiptoe, by that singular sympathy which prompts 
us to aid in feeling, but without thought. Now the 
daring adventurers were hidden in the trough of the 
sea—again they rose over a_ higher sea than before. 
But they toiled in vain. The stern-line, though 
fully paid out, had drifted far to leeward, and was 
entangled with the drift planks from the schooner. 
The signal was given to haul in, and the boat came 
back to the shore. 

There was disappointment, but not dismay. The 
boat was again put in position, and the error of the 
first attempt was rectified by coiling the line in the 
stern of the boat, to be paid out from thence. But 
the tide came in more furiously upon the flood, and 
no one was so anxious to try the experiment again. 
Captain Higgins waited for volunteers. The ques- 
tion, ‘who is going?” met with no ready response. 
All waited. At last captain Tower, an elderly re- 
tired shipmaster, spoke again, “who is going?’” No 
answer. ‘Then, if no one else will go, I will!’ and 
off he threw his coat and jacket, and jumped into 
the boat. This stirred the pride of the young men, 
who immediately rushed into the boat, far more than 
were wanted, and the old captain was turned out. 
The one-legged sailor again threw off his wooden 
supporter, and maintained his place at the oar. 

All being ready, the boat was once more launch- 
ed, and, at the word, all hands pulled stoutly; and be- 


ing unincumbered by the stern-line, after a persever- | 
ing struggle they reached the anxious mariners on | 


board. On the first return they brought away one 
man and a boy, and a line to aid them in going back 
for the rest, who caine off safely the nexttime. In 
all there were five, wet, worn out, exhausted crea- 
tures. The schooner was the Groton, Yates, of 
Waldoboro,’ Maine. She had made a harbor at 
cape Ann during the storm, but drifted out about 
midnight, and was thus driven into peril ia the 
morning. She now lies, supposed to be bilged, on 
the beach. 

Having seen all hands safe, and well cared for, I 
can look back with a deep feeling of satisfaction 
that I have been enabled to witness the sublime yet 
drealful scene, and to experience the wilderness of 
emotions attendant upon a shipwreck. Syinpathy, 
curiosity, terror, hope, fear, strong desire to aid, and 
a sense of entire impotence, are mingled in my re- 
collections of four hours, so that it were fruitless to 
attempt to analyze them. J shall not attempt it, 
but will leave this detail of occurrences with only 
the remark that I have seen to-day, evidences of ac- 
tive humanity which make me feel a warmer at- 
tachinent tomankind. Yours, &c. 

RUSTICATOR. 


RESOURCES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The following notice of the mineral and agricul- 
tural resources of the “Keystone state” will be read 
with interest. ‘The articleis from the pen ofan able 
correspondent of the North American: 

There are four great sources of wealth which this 
state has within herself, three of which will be per- 
inanent. I refer to her coal, her iron, her agricul- 
ture and her Jamber. The last cannot, froin the 
very nature of things be permanent. But her mi- 
nerals are inexhaustible, and promise to do for her 
and for this country what nothing eise could do.— 
There are three great fields of coal in Pennsylvania 
east of the Alleghanies, the northern, middle and 
southern. Each of these is abont sixty-five miles 
long and about five miles wide. They are hedged in 
and coveredup with mountains; and yet these mnoun- 
tains are broken np and divided by rivers which 
form natural openings for the coal to be carried out. 
In one of these coal fields there is no less than six 
of these breaks. 

The natural outlet or market for the north field, is 
to New York city, and up into all New York state. 
That of the middle is through the great canal from 
Maueh Chunk to Easton, and thence to New York 
or Philadelphia, and that of the south down the 
Schuylkill river, and also down the Susquelvanna to 
the, Chesapeake bay. ‘Tihis last great outlet is, in- 
deed, common to them all. These three great coal 
fields are each divided again into several mining dis- 
tricts. The southern, for example, has five of these 
districts. Luok a moment at one of these—that with 
which we are most acquainted at Philadelphia, the 
Schuylkill district. The mines are worked by two 
companies, and by individual enterprise. What are 
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they doing in this district? They have made rail 
roacs, of which 45 miles are under ground, 199 miles, 
at a cost of $3,429,180 
They employ 831 canal boats, which with 


horses, cost 984.375 
Large wagons 1,725, 129,000 
Collieries 129, 2&8 ,000 
Steam engines 10, 150,000 


Acres of coal land 60,000, at $60 pr acre, 3,500,000 
Houses for ininers, wharves, &c. &c. 2,500,000 





$10,260,555 

This is only the capital employed in one district 
out of five, in one of the three great coal beds. I 
have no data as to the rest, but probably they at the 
present time require no Jess capital. 

In 1837, Pennsylvania sent 854,751 tons of anth- 
racite coal to market, not including what went from 
the north division, which must have been a very 
great amouct, since 50,000 tons went from Wyo- 
ming valley. It is thought that at least one million of 
tons will be brought to market this year. But this 
is nothing compared with what we shall do. Look 
at England. Her coal is eighteen hundred feet be- 
low the surface of the earth. As late as the thir- 
teenth century, coal was prohibited by royal procia- 
mation, from being burned in London, because it 
was a public nuisance! Now, the quantity used in 
that city annually, is not less than 2,500,000 tons for 
fuel, and 230,000 tons for gas. Great Britain yearly 
consumes and exports 30,000,000 tons; of this 
615,255 tons go to foreign countries, and 40,000 
tons to the United States. 

Look at the influence which coal is to have on 
our manufacturing interests. 

Iron. Coal was first used in England for smelt- 
ing iron in 1740. At that time England sinelted 
only 17,000 tons of pig iron in 59 furnaces. Ta 1850, 
she made one million of tons, she employed 200,00) 
men in making pig iron, and 360,000 in manufac- 
turing itinto hardware and cutlery at acost of 
$109,332,233. Inthe U. States we made in 1831, 
191,536 tons of pig iron in 239 furnaces, and this 
year we shall probably make 250,000 tons, of which 
100,000 tons will be made in Pennsylvania. But 
there are two furnaces in Wales which make as 
much as all this state, and there are a thousand tons 
made there every day in the year, by means of coal. 
Ina former letter I stated what is the result of the 
experiment at Farrandsville in using bituminous 
coal. Itsucceeds to admiration. 

But it is found by George Crane, in England, that 
he can use anthracite coal to still greater advantage 
in smelting iron. They are now trying it at Potts- 
ville, and it is said it will succeed. I trust and be- 
lieve it will. It is almost universally used by the 
smiths of Pennsylvania. I am told it is a fact,—and 
an astounding one it is, that at this hour, we have 
orders in England, which they cannot answer this 
season, for rail road iron to the’amount of $20,000,000! 
—This ought not tobe so. ‘There is no reason 
why we should not make this twenty millions of 
dollars cirenlate among our own people. We have 
every facility, but we have not yet begun to use our 
coal in making iron, and till we do, we cannot pre- 
tend to compete with England. 

Wool and cotton. England early excelled in the 
manufacture of wooilen goods. But in 1700 she 
manufactured only to the amount of £8,000,000.— 
In 1831 it amonnted to £21,000,000, and employed 
350,000 persons in the manufactory. She did no- 
thing in the way of manufacturing cotton previous to 
using coal for such purposes. Even twenty years 
after coal was applied to machinery, the whole 
amount of her coiton manufacturing amounted only 
to £200,000. In 1832 it employed £7,000,000 
raw cotton; 800,000 spinners and weavers at a cost 
£ 18,000,000; 100,000 machine makers at a cost of 
£ 4,000,000; profits, coal and wear £ 6,000,000, 
inaking an aggregate of £ 34,000,000, or 152,222,222 
pounds employed in the cotton manufactures 
in England; and coalis the moving power. Take 
that away and all this would sink away and be vone! 
What is it not yet to accomplish in this department? 

I may here state that the English, by the use of 
coal annually manufacture earthenware so as to use 


' 500.000 tons; of this $1,134,374 worth are exported 


into the United States. 
It is now tvo small. 

_ Agriculture. Itishardly possible to estimate the 
influence of coal upon agriculture. A peep into the 
sea girt Isle will show this. What commons have 
they enclosed,—what marshes drained, what im- 
provement in cattle and dairies, insowing and plant- 
ing! There are in England about 34,000,000 of 
acres. Deduct 3,000,000 for cities and roads.-— 
They then occupy 3,000,000 for wheat, 3,000,000 
for oats and beans, and 3,000,000 in barley, making 
9,000,000 of acres under the highest possible culti- 
vation. Now see what a population has s rung up. 
In 1709 England had but 5,500,000 inbabitanie. sc 


This estimate is for 1831. 
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Now, though she has planted colonies and filled the 
earth and the ocean with her people, she has at least 
20,000,000. The increase is alinost wholly confined 
to the coal regions. 

Shipping. In 1751 the shipping of England 
amounting only to 607,000 tons. Ln 1834 it amount- 
ed to 26,055 vessels, 2,718,100 tons, and employed 
168,061 men. No less than 1,600 ships are employ- 
ed in the New Castle coal business! In 1835 Eng- 
land had 527 vessels propelled by steam, in which 
coal was the fuel. <A fact in regard to Philadelphia. 
By exa:nining the list of arrivals at Philadelphia, it 
is found that no more vessels arrive now froin fo- 
reign trade than did in 1778. There has been no in- 
crease for the last 50 years. But in 1787 the num- 
ber of coasting vessels was only 390; in 1838, it was 
ten thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight! 

Just recollect that anthracite coal is pronounced 
by the ayent of the Great Western to be the best 
fuel of steam ships on the Atlantic, that the oceans 
are to be travelled, and all our manufacturing done 
hereafter by coal; that our iron is to be made, our 
whole country warmed in winter by coal; that we 
are to cut down our forests and fill our land with in- 
habitants, and you willsee something of the amount 
of coal needed. Where shall we get it? Hereis 
the giant Pennsylvania, all her bowels west of the 
Alleganies, equal to one-third of her whole territo- 
ry, filled with bituminous coal; with three great In- 
exhaustible regions of anthracite east of the moun- 
tains, with openings to every vein of coal, here she 
is saying to the whole country, “L[lie in your very 
centre—I{ can reach any and every part of the union 
—I have within me that which will manufacture all 
your cotton—which will fill the ocean with ships, 
which will send you through acontinent ina few 
hours, which will turn your mountains into iron, 
which will fill the land with industrious inhabitants; 
come tome, and I will supply you all; God has 
inade me the repository of untold wealth and bless- 
ings, and I wiil bestow it with a liberal hand, and a 
grateful heart.” 


COMMERCIAL TREATY 

BETWEEN HOLLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 

The Hague, July 30. 

The Siaais Courant of to-day contains a royal or- 
dinance, promulgating the treaty of commerce and 
pavigation between the Netherlands and the Unit- 
ed States of America. 

The United States of America and his majesty 
the king of tue Netherlands, anxious to regulate the 
commerce and navigation carried on between the 
two countries in their respective vessels, have, for 
that purpose, named plenipotentiaries; that is to 
say, the president of the United States has appoint- 
ed John Forsyth, secretary of state of the said Unit- 
ed States, and his majesty the king of the Nether- 
lands has appointed Jonkheer Evert Maurius Adrian 
Martini, member of the body of nobles of the pro- 
vince of North Brabant, knight of the order of the 
Netherlands lion, and his charge d’affaires in the 
United States, who having exchanged their respec- 
tive full powers, found in good and due form, have 
azreed to the following articles: 

“Art. 1. Goods and merchandise, whatever their 
origin may be, imported into, or exported from, the 
ports of tue United States, from or to the ports of 
the Netherlands in Europe, in vessels of the Nether- 
lands, shall pay no higher or other duties than shall 
be levied on the like goods and merchandise as im- 
ported or exported in uational vessels. And reci- 
procaily, goods and merchandise, whatever their 
origin tinay be, imported into or exported from the 
ports of the Netherlands in Europe, from or to the 
ports of the United States, in vessels of the said 
states shall pay no higher or other duties than shal! 
be levied on the like goods and merchandise so im- 
ported or exported in national vessels. ‘The boun- 
ties. drawbacks, or other favors of this nature which 
may be granted in the states of either of the con- 
tracting parties on goods imported or exported in 
national vessels, shall also, and in like manner, he 
zranted on goods directly exported or imported in 
vessels of the other country to and from the ports 
of the two countries, it being understood that in 
the latter, as in the preceding case, the goods shall 
have been loaded in the ports from which such ves- 
sels shall have been cleared. 

Art. 2. Neither party shall impose upon the ves- 
sels of the other, whether carrying cargoes between 
the United States and the ports ot the Netherlands 
in Europe, or arriving in ballast from any other 
country, any duties of tonnage, harbor dues, light 
houses, salvage, pilotage, quarantine, or port charge 
of any kind or denomination, which shall not be 
iinposed in like cases on national vessels. 

Art. 3. It is further agreed between the two con- 
tracting parties, that the consuis and vice consuls 
of the United States in the ports of the Netherlands 
in Exrope, and reciprocally the consuls and vice 
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| deeply interesting to this veteran band especially, 


consuls of the Netherlands in the ports of the Unit- 
ed States, shall continue to enjoy all privileges, pro- 
tection and assistance, as may be usual and neces- 
sary for the duly exercising of their functions, in re- 
spect also of the deserters from the vessels, whether 
public or private, of their countries. 

Art. 4. The contracting parties agree to consi- 
der and treat as vessels of the United States and of 
the Netherlands, all such as being furnished by the 
competent authorities with a passport or sea letter, 
shall under the then existing laws and regulations, 
be recognized as national vessels by the countries 
to which they respectively belong. 

Art. 5. In the case of shipwreck or damage at 
sea, each party shall wpe to the vessels, whether 
public or private, of the other, the same assistance 
and protection which would be afforded to its own 
vessels in like cases. 

Art. 6. The present treaty shall be in force for 
the term of ten years, commencing six weeks after 
the exchange of the ratifications, and further, until 
the end of twelve months after either of the con- 
tracting parties shall have given to the other notice 
of its intention—each of the contracting parties re- 
serving to itself the right of giving such notice to 
the other after the expiration of the term of ten 
years; and it is hereby mutually agreed, that in case 
of such notice, this treaty, and all the provisions 
thereof, shall, at the end of the said twelve months, 
altogether cease and determine. 

Art. 7. The present treaty shall be ratified, and 
the ratification shall be exchanged at Washington 
within six months of its date, sooner if practicable. 

In witness thereof, the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed the saine, and have affixed there- 
to the seal of their arms. 

Done, in duplicate, at the city of Washington, 
this nineteenth day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine. 

JOHN FORSYTH, 


[L. s.] 
[u. s.] AD. MARTINI. 


NORTH POINT MONUMENT. 
From the Baltimore Patriot. 

It having been determined, by the military and 
citzens of Baltimore, to erect a monument, of ap- 
propriate size and material, upon the ground on 
which the battle was fought, in defence of the city, 
on the 12th of September, 1814, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the engagement was fixed upon asa 
suitable period for laying the corner stone of the 
structure. Yesterday being the designated day, 
arrangments were made for commencing, with ap- 
propriate form and solemnity, a work thus sacred 
to valor and patriotism, and which, by its enduring 
record, should proclaim to the future, the sure re- 
liance which these afforded to our beloved city, in 
past exigency. The committee charged with the 
general arrangements in connection with the pro- 
posed ceremonial, had very properly invited the at- 
tendance of all who had been present in arms, or 
in any way engaged in the defence of Baltimore, 
in September, 1814. As compared with the array 
of that memorable period, it was but a remnant, in- 
deed, that time had spared of our brave defenders. 
Nevertheless, including those fromthe city and the 
neighboring towns, a goodly number were present, 
to witness the interesting ceremony—a ceremony 





since it was to lay the first stone, of a monument, 
in memory of events, involving the destines of this 
fair city, in the “rough hewing” of which they had 
borne a manly part, twenty-five years before! 
‘These remnants of the regiments which took part 
in the defence of Baltimore, had each its appro- 
priate banner and designation; and itis worthy of re- 
mark that the flag of the “27th regiment,” perforated 
by more than one British bullet, was borne by capt. 
Lester, the same gentleman who, as ensign and regi- 
mental flag officer, gallantly bore it, during the battle. 

The morning was auspicious to the grateful task 
in hand. The weather was favorable; and at an 
early hour the city was in motion. ‘The various 
military corps constituting the first light division, 
with such other companies as were in attendance 
to unite in the celebration, marched from different 
points, aud formed upon Gay street. The officers 
and soldiers who served in defence of the city, in 
1814, took their places in line in north Calvert 
street, with their right resting on Monument Square. 
About nine o’clock the military moved upon Balti- 
more street, with their right resting on Calvert 
street, where the line of procession was formed 
(under the orders of major general Steuart, chief 
marshal) in the following order: The commanding 
and other officers of the third division, M. M. on 
the right of whom were placed the officers and 
soldiers of the revolution; officers and soldiers 
wounded at North Point and Fort McHenry; offi- 
cers and soldiers who served in defence of Balti- 
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form; the mayor of the city, orator and officiating 
clergyman; the reverend clergy: the governor of 
Maryland, heads of departments of national go. 
vernment; heads of departments of state govern. 
ment; judges of United States; judges of Mary. 
land; senators and members of congress; senators 
and delegates of Maryland; members of city coun- 
cil, and officers of corporation; strangers of dis- 
tinction; officers of the army and navy; the various 
military corps comprising the first light division 

with other corps present, and citizens. : 

Thus formed and constituted, the procession was 
put in motion about ten o’clock. Its line of march 
was down Baltimore street to Caroline; down Ca. 
roline, to Bank street; down Bank street to Bond 
street; and thence to the wharf at Fell’s Point, 
where steamboats were lying in readiness to receive 
the constituents of the extended line, and transport 
them to the spot selected for the site of the monu. 
ment. The steamboat bearing the venerated name 
of Carroll of Carrollton, was appropriately desig. 
natedas that which should carry to the ground the 
officers and soldiers who had borne a part in the 
defence of Baltimore. Six other steamboats, of 
capacious size, received the military and other con. 
stituents of the line of procession. The streets 
were lined throughout on either side with people of 
all ages, spectators of the imposing pageant, and 
fair faces and bright eyes were turned approvingly 
from a thousand windows, upon the line, thus mov- 
ing to its patriotic work, or to assist in the attend- 
ant ceremonies. The embarkation at Fell’s Point 
was completed about half past eleven o’clock, in 
presence of a mighty concourse of people, a large 
proportion of whom then proceeded to the ground, 
by sail boats, rail road cars, carriages, ‘‘on horseback 
and on foot”—even as best they might—to witness 
the laying of the corner stone, of the North Point 
monument. 

Among the troops from abroad, were captain 
France’s company of light infantry from Washing- 
ton; the Potomac dragoons, eaptain Mason from 
Georgetown; the light infantry, from Annapolis, 
captain Green; Patapsco greys, captain Swain; and 
the Elkton guards—all fine troops, with elegant 
uniform and equipments. 

Upon the ground, we observed the governor of 
Maryland, Mr. Woodbury, secretary of the treasu- 
ry; Mr. Grundy, attorney general U. States; judges 
Taney and Wayne, of the supreme court; Mr. 
Dickens, clerk of the U. States senate—the veteran 
generals Foreman, Stansbury, McDonald, and se- 
veral others distingushed for great age and long 
public service. 

For the further record of the day’s proceedings, 
we are indebted to the pen of a correspondent, and 
will merely add that general Howard, the orator of 
the day, fully deserves all that is said of him; and 
that the prayer of the rev. Dr. Johns, was sublime- 
ly eloquent, and remarkably appropriate to the oc- 
casion. The “star spangled banner’ which floated 
in triumph at Fort McHenry, during the bombard- 
ment,and which was pierced by the shells of the ene- 
my, was suspended from the rostrum, and during his 
address the orator alluded to it with electrical effect. 

Well—twenty-five years ago, yesterday, was 
fought the battle of North Point—or less eupho- 
niously, Long Log lane. This was one of those 
battles which exhibited the wealth, the morality, 
the education and the patriotism of the country, ar- 
rayed in opposition to the sixpence-a-day soldiery 
of England. I saw the very spot yesterday—two 
bodies of wood are separated by a narrow field, 
some three hundred yards across, through the mid- 
dle of which and leading from one wood to the 
other and passing through both of them was the 
North Point road, or Long Log lane. On the farthest 
skirt of the wood, next to Baltimore, was placed 
the American line—gentlemen by education, per- 


nics, who had left their daily avocations, ship mas- 
ters, whose idleness gave therm leisure for the fight, 
and on the side of the opposite hill of trees, shone 
the polished breast plates, and gleamed the red 
uniforms, of the British soldiers. Yes, there is the 
spot,—the field on the right of the lane has been 
kept clear by the labors of the husbandman;—that 
on the left has been suffered to grow up in a thick 
growth of persimmon, scrub oak and cedar. This 
field was separated from the wood by a worm fence, 
and behind this fence, the 27th regiment was post- 
ed.—The fence still stands where it stood twenty- 
five years ago. On the right side of the road there 
was also a fence, but this was pulled down at the 
tine by the soldiers, for some reason unknown to 
the writer, and in ifs stead there has recently been 
erected a new bright post and rail enclosure. The 
site of the new monument is near to the angle 
formed by the road and this new fence; and on the 
spot, where,on the day of battle which it is to 








more; Officers of the militia of Maryland, in uni- 


commemorate, stood a small tenement and a hay 
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stack, which were destroyed by fire, 
might afford a cover to the English. 

Weill, twenty-five years has made but little 
change in the scenery of the battle ground. The 
forest trees are larger,—the old battle field has in 

jaces a covering of stunted growth, as though the 
blood of that day, unlike the blood of battle fields, 
nourished not the productions of the soil—but in 
all the essential particulars—the spot is the same. 
True, recent improvement is apparent in anew 
tavern and some half finished sheds on the borders 
of a creek that hems in the scite of the conflict to 
the westward, and trees with white-washed bodies 
give as ectral appearance to the banks of the quiet 
and secluded little estuary, which here seeks its 
modest course to the interior, as though to find a 
placid home for its waters, remote from the wind- 
swept and changeful billows of the Chesapeake.— 
Profit is the god that has presided over these im- 

rovements; and taste, like Astrea of old, has fled 
in djsgust from the desecrating and overwhelming 
spirit of her all powerful rival. But, again to re- 

eat it, the battle ground of 1839, is the same as 
that of 1814. 

Well, sir, to that battle ground did I find my way 
with thousands of others, on that same yesterday, 
whose doings inspire me with an idea of being their 
cbronicler; and at an early hour I found myself in 
the neighborhood of the place at which the steam- 
boats with their freight of living beings from Balti- 
more were expected. Not one of these walking 

iants of the waters had yet made its appearance; 

but the little creek or bayou, for some distance 
down, and until projecting and interlocking head- 
lands interrupted the further view was dotted with 
rail boats and oar boats—and its banks resounded 
with the merry peal of laughter, and the joyous 
shout of astonishment and mirth as some awkward 
accident occurred to the unfreqnent enjoyers of 
aquatic sports. 

Presently, however, the chimneys of a steam- 
boat appeared above the tree tops, and a huge 
monster, the sea steamer Alabama, rushed around 
the most remote headland, crowded with people.— 
Mer appearance in the little bayou, for it was 
nothing more, was eminently picturesque, and for 
half an hour the efforts made to unload her ¢argo 
of men, women and children, afforded constant 
amusement to those who had more luckily taken 
the land route to reach the battle ground. Gentle- 
men soused into the water—ladies popped into the 
mud, and one fine gallant looking dame, whose 
well turned and neatly stockinged ancle was dark- 
ened with a covering of the alluvion of the banks, 
turned the smile which would have been at her 
into an approval, as she exclaimed, “well tis the 
fortune of war, and others, in times gone by, fared 
worse at this same landing place than L have done.” 
God bless them all—these women. They had little 
business, in the melee of the day in question: but 
wherever they appear they gild with their beauty, 
and they enliven with their wit the scene which 
they condescend to grace. Mr toast, soffo voce, 
was afterwards, ‘‘the women—God bless them.”— 
But this was episodical. 

After the Alabama, came the Rappahannock— 
then the Relief, then the Carroll,then the Virginia, 
then the Fredericksburg and the Georgia—all load- 
ed to their utmost ability to receive, with people.— 
Gay and grave were there—the visitor to the spot, 
who had been born since the battle—the men who 
had been partakers in the combat—the citizen sol- 
diery who came to imbibe lessons of patriotism, 
on the very spot, where the flame had blazed up- 
wards on her altars, at a by-gone day, with a glory 
that had not yet faded, and whose hue would, 
through the lapse of all time, impart its brilliant 
glow to the page of history. Little children came, 
Who lisped the name of the battle—old men came, 
who could scarce so framne their speech as to pro- 
nounee “the name aright.” The infantry with 
their close ranks and measured tread—the artillery 
—with “the roll of the rattling gun”—the cavalry, 
with the clank of the sabre, and the clangor of the 
'rumpet, and the snort of the war horse—all were 
there!—It was a proud and martial sight, and en- 
compassed round about with elements of beanty in 
the deep green of the forest, the far perspective of 
the waters, and the gay and gladsome faces of those 
Who came to enjoy the pageant of the day. The 
old men grew warm in their recollections. Here 
stood I, exclaimed one, “when I was shot.” “Here 
was Donaldson shot,” said another. “Then came 
from the woods the 44th British regiment,” were 
the recollections of a third. Witnesses were thick 
around to tell the incident of each of the battles— 
and full many a tale was told, which, upon the spot 
in question, had an interest, that the dry pages of 
history can never expect to impart to it. - 

Well—the corner stone was laid—the last ray of 
sun-light shone for an instant into the cavity where- 
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in wes deposited the record of the fight—the ap- | 
propriate ceremonies were performed, and the cor- | 


ner stone now rests in peace until either the great 
day when the solid earth shall yield and crumble, 
or until, in the long lapse of coming ages, granite 
itself shall pay its tribute to time, and the dishumed 
memorials of to-day speak, like the bone of the 
Mastadon, to a future and wondering generation. 

The corner stone was laid—and then came the 
oration. It was delivered by one who had been a 
witness of the battle and had shared its perils—one 
whose inheritance was a father’s fame, won in the 
great battle of freedom; and who on the occasion 
now celebrated had proved the blood had not de- 
teriorated. It was eloquent and appropriate, graphic 
and interesting—in a word it was fitting to the day. 
The oration done—then came the roll of vehicles— 
then came the battle of the teeth—-then popped the 
cork and flowed the wine, from the admirable col- 
lation of the major general to the peli mell of the 
ambulatory eating table. And at last when upon 
the stomach full of patriotism, was packed the full 
allowance of food, and when evening threw the 
broad shadow of the woods across the battle ground, 
group after group disappeared, and the plain block 
of gray granite whose adjustment had been the 
day’s object, was left to the silence of the night, 
and the field of the fight of twenty-five years since, 
to quietness and repese. 

GENERAL B.C. HOWARD’3 ADDRESS. 

The committee of arrangement appointed to su- 
perintend the laying of the corner stone of the new 
monument about to be erected on the battle ground 
at North Point, addressed the annexed note to gen. 
B. C. Howard, soliciting a copy of the address de- 
livered by him on that occasion:— 

[copy.] 
Baltimore, September 13th, 1839. 

Scr: The undersigned respectfully request, for 
publication, a copy of the oration delivered by you, 
at the hattle ground, on the 12th inst. Very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servants, 

RICHARD LILLY, 
chairman of com. of arr. 
JOHN RONEY, secretary. 
G_neral BensAMin C. Howarr. 
‘lo which the following reply was made: 
Baltimore, September 14th, 1839. 

GENTLEMEN: In conformity with the request 
contained in your letter of yesterday, a copy of the 
oration delivered at the battle ground, on the 122th 
instant, is transmitted with this note. Very re- 
spectfully yours, BENJ’N.C. HOWARD. 
Messrs. Ricuarp Litty, chairman, 2 Committee of 

JoHN RONEY, secretary, t omukeos 
ADDRESS. 
FELLOW SOLDIERS AND FELLOW CITIZENS— 
The duty which I have undertaken to perform, 
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selves upon the field, or obliged to drag their crip- 
pled limbs from the scene of their patriotic devo- 
lion to duty. Honor be to the memories of the 
dead and the persons of the living! ‘Pwenty-five 
years have changed every thing, except the undy- 
ing and unalterable spirit which tpakes us feel that 
if our country is worth loving, itis worth defend- 
ing.—T hroughout this vast assemblage, this is now, 
whilst I speak, the predoniinant emotion of every 
heart. The blood which was shed here did not 
sink into the ground. It has fed a flame upon the 
altar of patriotism, which will never be extinguish- 
ed. The ordinary pursuits of life in peace musf, 
of course, engross inuch of our attention, and one 
class of virtues only can be displayed. But when 
dangers threaten, when the horrors of war are 
brought near toour view, and menace the existence 
of all that we hold most dear,a higher order of 
merit is drawn forth and exhibited. ‘The political, 
like the physical storm, ‘‘when the winds whistle 
and the tempest’s roar,”’ is the period when the lof- 
tier virtues of our nature are displayed. It would 
seem to be a decree of Providence, that a _ nation, 
like the waters of the pool spoken of in scripture, 
must be troubled before all its virtues are develop- 
ed. Our revolutionary ancestors lived at such a 
period, and their characters are deemply imprinted 
with courage, sincerity and fidelity. The last war 
too left its traces upon the character of the country. 
If it were not that war encvlves some of those high 
qualities of mind which remain dormant in peace, 
it would be an unmitigated curse upon mankind, 
and never have been permitted by the benevolent 
Ruler of the Universe to afflict our race. But ail 
evil in the world has its molifying portion of good, 
if we know how to extract it. Even at this dis- 
tance of time, the ceremony in which we are en- 
gaged brings with it a conscious increase of our 
own love of country, whilst we commemorate the 
actions of other days; and should our services be 
required hereafter to perform a similar duty, there 
isnot a man here who would not feel his bosom 
warmed by a remembrance of the celebration in 
which we are now employed, and a powerful in- 
centive to the faithful discharge of his obligations 
rising up in the midst of his other emotions, and 
superior tothem all. But although the effect to be 
produced upon our successors by the ceremonies of 
this day may fairly be considered as a motive to 
encourage us, itis due to the citizen soldiers who 
inade this ground classic, that we should comme- 
morate theiractions. It comesso directly within 
the range of my duty to particularize and comment 
upon the occurrences of September, 1814, that I 
cannot escape from its performance, delicate as I 
know it to be. Weare yet too neafto that day to 
write its impartial history. ‘The events are spread 
out before the eye with a warmth of coloring re- 
sembling the close view ofa panorama. The spec- 
tator must recede until the various tit.ts become 





to-day, is one which will require for me your great- 
est indulgence. The occasion which has brought 
us together, is calculated to excite, and must ex- 
cite, some of the deepest feelings of ournature. The 
military display around us, the martial music, the 
eannon, the musquetry, awakening the echoes which 
have slept in these woods for a quarter of acentury, 
the solemn invocation to Heaven, in which we 
have just united, the spot where we stand—all con- 
cur in creating such a lofty tone of feeling, that I 
shrink from being the organ of its expression. 


mellowed into a harmonious whole, before he can 
venture to criticise with suecess. Hereafter some 
well judging chronicler will collect the materials 
fora history which may be found seattered among 
the papers and memoranda of the men who acted 
conspicuous parts in the interesting struggle, and 
distribute amongst the individuals and corps their 
respective portions of praise. This high office it 
is not for me to fillh The records of the country 
contain the official accounts of those officers whose 
legitimate duty it was to execute this delicate task 





There are some few situations in life, where lan- 


guage fails in the attempt to keep peace with the, 


fervor and rapidity of thought. 
full to listen. 


) The mind is too|day. In undertaking, therefore, to add 
‘he faculty of memory can alone be | sketch or two to the official docnments of the day, 
rT. . ; | 
busy. ‘The spectacle which passes before the eye | 


by some broad line of distinction, and upon these 
the judgement of the country must rest until afutnre 
a faint 


which a severe taste requires to contain only adry, 


serves only as the aliment for thonght, and the im-| although perspicuous narrative, I must, in advance, 


agination on eagles’ wings soars to a height and | 


bespeak your indulgence for what you may other- 


with arapidity of movement, which bafiles every | wise censure me for leaving unsaid, as well as for 
effort of an humble speaker to direct its flight. The} much of what may be uttered. Most gladly would 


present case is one of these. Even now, when I 
am beginning to address you, I ain sure that your | 
thoughts have already gone back to the year 1814, | 
and that you have pictured to yourselves the array | 
of your fellow citizens, as they were drawn up in 
order of battle, standing ‘between their loved home 
and the war’s dessolation.” All the anxieties of 
that day have been brought freshly before your | 
thoughts, by an effort of memory on the part of a 
large portion of those whom I address and who 
participated in the toils and dangers of the day, or 
by their description to those who have grown up to 
manhood since that period. With your feelings 
thus strongly excited, what can I say, which will 
not be comparatively cold and uninteresting? Many 
of you have walked upon the very ground which 
your footsteps pressed as you stood in your place in 
the line, and have recognised the spot where your 
companion fell by yourside. Nay more: I see be- 
fore me a gallant band,—alas, much reduced from 
their original numbers,—who were stretched them- 





I have learned that the performance of tbe duty of 
the day had been assigned to some other individual 
than myself. 

The year 1814 will be remarkable in hisfory as 
producing events which charged the face of the 
civilized world more thoroughly than entire gene- 
rations had done previously. Never since the 
Crusades had so large a part of Europe risen up 
with one voice in the pursuit of a common object. 
The development of the policy which Pitt had ex- 
hausted his great powers in promoting, was at 
length apparent. Lord Liverpool once in Parlia- 
ment alluded to the possibility of “marching to 
Paris,” and was afterwards constantly ridiculed for 
what was considered to be the height of folly. But 
to Paris the allied armies went, anda general Eu- 
ropean peace of course ensued. Our quarrel! with 
Great Britain was upon points pecuiiar fo ourselves, 
and was therefore unaffected by the otherwise uni- 
versal pacification. But the consequence was that 
England, who had been fighting France in front and 
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the United States in the rear, now faced about and ; party to “feel the enemy,” the question of who; was thus enabled to overlook the ground. Nothin 


devoted her entire atiention to her only remat ing 
antagonist. Her large armies were suddenly re- 
leased from active duty near home, whilst the ma- 
chinery of government had been gradually in- 
creased in power in proportion to the difficulties 
which were to be surmounted, and could easily 
continue its work. With all the material of war 
in abundance, with numerous bodies of soldiery 
which it would have been hazardous to disband, 
and with a system of heavy taxation which it would 
have been imprudent hastily to change, the British 

overnment was more formidable as an enemy, than 
it had been at any time before, or has ever been since. 
If it be allowed to use a homely illustration, it 
might be compared to one of our streams descend- 
ing from the hills which is damned up for useful 
Purposes, until some irresistable torrent sweeps 
away the impediment, and descends with the added 
force of the accumulated waters above. All there. 
sources which England had been collecting for 
years, were suddenly let loose upon us, and a spirit 
of devastation was officially announce. to be her 
motive of action. Washington had fallen before an 
enemy whose sudden incursions, destructive pro- 
ceedings, and rapid retreat were more like an inva- 
sion of Danes a thousand years ago, than any oc- 
currence in modern war. Why the invading army 
was not repulsed, it inust be for the historian here- 
after to decide; but we may venture to express two 
opinions which will not be controverted; the first is 
that the shores of the Chesapeake bay can only be 
thoroughly protected from a sudden attack by a na- 
val armament at its mouth, aided by a strong for- 
tress in the neighborhood; and the second is, that 
general Winder possessed a degree of zeal and cour- 
age suitable to any military duty. He is one of 
those officers who, twenty-five years ago, had an 
important command in the defence of our city, and 
who have since passed away froin our eyes, leaving 
their memory to their friends and their characters 
to history. No one will, at this day, speak of 
Winder in any terms except such as appertain to a 
warm hearted patriot and zealous soldier, who would 
cheerfully have laid down his life to purchase vic- 
tory. But the opportunity was not given him. The 
disastrous result at Bladensburg, combined with 
the superior rank and acknowledged experience of 
major general Samuel Smith, caused the public 
eye to be turned to him as commander-in-chief, and 
the governor of Maryland called him into the field. 
The confidence with which men turned, in the hour 
of pressure, for advice and assistance to those who 
had distinguished themselves in the revolutionary 
war, was founded upon instinct rather than calcu- 
Jation. In every novel situation they look around 
for an experienced guide, and in no case is this ne- 
cessily felt to be so urgent, as when they are about 
to confide to the judgment of their leader, their 
own lives. The officers who were formed in the 
school of Washington, studied under a master who 
taught them that difficulties required increased ex- 
ertion. There was a passive, as well as active 
courage in the character of Washington which is 
perhaps the most practically useful of the two quali- 
ties, as it is the most rare. On the banks of the 
Delaware in 1777, general Smith had learned one 
of his lessons. He had fought a much superior 
force until he was wounded and could fizht no more. 
It was no new enemy that he was required now to 
meet; an enemy, having made some improvements 
in the art of war, commanded by officers of more 
enterprize than those who led the British armies in 
the revolutionary war, but still substantially the 
sane. The principles of strategie also ust ever 
remain unchanged. A recurrence to these princi- 
ples, as well as a dictate of natural feeling, proba- 
bly induced general Sminith to detach a portion of his 
command for the purpose of engaging the enemy in 
advance of his main pusition, The idea was excel- 
lent. Militia become more formidable as their 
rawness wears olf. Every skirmish increases their 
familiarity with their daty, and the officer who 
uses them most freely will soonest train them to 
victory. Hence itis, that a partizan warfare ra- 
pidly developes their capabilities. — ee 

It may be remarked as an interesting coincidence, 
that Baltimore and New Orleans were both saved by 
following the same maxim. No one will dsubt that 
the battle of the 23d December was the remote cause 
of the safety of New Orleans, or that of North Point 
led to the security of Baltimore. In both cases raw 
militia were led against disciplined troops, and taught 
to estimate their own powers. Put them in a situ. 
ation where maneuvres will not be required, and 
the qnestion of victory then becomes one of person- 
al courage only. But let the reasons which influ- 
enced the decision of general Smith, be what they 
may,—and they cannot now be known from his own 
authority,—the sacacity of his course will be ad- 
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should compose that party was speedily settled by 
the gallantry of general Stricker, who claimed it as 
a right that the brigade which he commanded, con- 
sisting entirely of Baltimore militia, should be fore- 
inost in defending their homes. The order was ac- 
cordingly given, and on Sunday the 11th of Septem- 
ber, about three o’clock in the afternoon, a large 
part of the third brigade of Maryland militia, march- 
ed out Baltimore street upon the Philadelphia road. 
The particular corps which constituted the force 
are mentioned in gen. Stricker’s official report, and 
need not now be enumerated. The intention of the 
general appears to have been a succession of skir- 
mishes than a pitched battle, which is indicated by 
the manner in which he drew up his troops when he 
expected an attack; and this probably accounts for 
his not taking with him a larger detachment of ar- 
tillery. He left behind at the entrenchments not 
less than thirty pieces of field artillery, and although 
part of the regiment had been drawn off to reinforce 
the garrison at Furt McHenry, yet a sufficient num- 
ber remained to work, effectively, the entire park. 
But whatever was his motive for restricting the 
number, he carried with him only six pieces. Dur- 
ing that night the troops bivouacked in the woods. 
The morning of Monday was speut in refreshing 
themselves and preparing for the approaching con- 
lest, and the line wasthen formed. Although there 
are, of course, many advantages resniting from 
placing militia where they are expected to fight, 
and thus obviating the necessity of moving them to 
and froin the face of an enemy, it is attended also 
with a serious evil. There is none of that excite- 
ment of mind which change of position induces, and 
a weariness ensues. The thoughts of a raw soldier 
before a battle are not like those of a veteran, be- 
canse danger is always magnified by inexperience. 
There is something cheering, also, in making an at- 
tack. ‘To be an assailant carries with it a feeling 
something like a consciousness of being the stronger 
party, and confidence follows. The troups therefore 
who Were drawn upin order of battle on the 12th of 
September, 1814, had all these sinister influences to 
overcome, for they were waiting until it was the 
pleasure of their enemy to attack them,—a choice 
which gave to that side a manifest advantage. Some 
such reflections as these may probably have passed 
through the mind of general Stricker, heightened by 
the entire uncertainty in which he was, as to the 
time when his adversary might choose to make an 
attack. Uninformed of the position and occupation 
of the British forces, and therefore incapable of even 
conjecturing, much less calculating, when their for- 
ward movement would be made, and having made 
two unsuccessful attempts to acquire this informa- 
tion, he directed major Richard K. Heath, of the 
5th regiment, to take with him a small detachment 
and proceed towards the enemy until he saw where 
they were, and what they were doing. This order 
was promptly executed. With the force mentioned 
in the official despatch, major Heath pursued his 
march under the belief that the information which 
he had received was correct, and that his enemy was 
two miles off. After proceeding about halfa mile, 
the major ordered his riflemen to take post upon his 
flanks, intending, with military precaution, to guard 


-against an ambush, by scouring the country upon 
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either flank as he marehed along. The order had 
just been given and the riflemen were preparing to 
diverge to the right and left, whilst the ret ei was 
moving leisurely down che road, when, as the head 
of it ascended a small eminence, there appeared, at 
the distance of about one hundred and fifty yards, 
the van guard of the enemy’s forces moving up. A 
sharp fire was immediately opened upon both sides, 
The American infantry occupied the road, whilst 
the riflemen who had taken a position upon the 
flanks but not yet left the column, availed them- 
selves of whatever advantages the ground afforded, 
to use their weapons with effect. An order was 
given to move the piece of artillery to the front, 
which was obeyed, but it was- withdrawn without 
being used. The British light troops moved rapidly 
and in open order, to the right and left, advancing 
into the wood which skirted the American right, 
and hastening to gain a copse of wood, standing in 
a field upon the American left. In this state of af- 
fairs an officer was distinctly seen to ride around 
the corner of the road which concealed the main 
column of the British from view, and move rapid! 

to the front, witha non-commissioned officer * stean | 


stirrup. He soon fell, and subsequent information 
left no doubt of its being major general Ross, the 


commander-iu-chief of the British army, who had 
ridden forward see what the obstacle was in his 
front, in order that he might make the most prompt 
and effectual disposition of his troops that the case 
required. A story obtained partial currency at the 
time, and perhaps may yet be repeated, that he was 


y all. Having determined to send oul aisiain by some person who had climbed a tree, and 


‘bounded by a thick coppice. 
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can be more absurd or ridiculous than this idle tale 
There was neither time nor motive for any one to 
adopt such a device. ‘The British general was slain 
in fair and open combat by those whose persons 
were as much exposed as his own; and it is hoped 
that the preposteruvus and derogatory story will ne- 
ver again be mentioned. Major Heath found his 
situation becoming perilous in the highest degree, 
The fire began to be opened upon him on each 
flank, as weil as in front, and he was compelled to 
order a retreat. Just after giving the order his horse 
had one of his hinder legs broken by a ball, and the 
major dismounted. Under an impression that it was 
disgraceful to an officer to lose his arms, he resoly. 
ed to extricate his pistols from his holsters, an ope- 
ration which he accomplished after some time and 
trouble as well as hazard, forthe British flankers had 
ranged along the wood to such a distance that their 
lateral fire annoyed the retiring party for a consi. 
derable time. This gallant and meritorions officer 
no longer lives, and if it were permitted to me on 
this occasion, to indulge private friendship, I would 
pause to pay a tribute of respect to the memory of 
a brave and worthy man. But there were other of- 
ficers as well as privates who periled their lives 
most frankly in that anxious day, to whose memo- 
ries a well earned tribute of praise would be due, 
if this were the occasion to repeat the long list of 
those who have since died; and there still survive 
numbers who exhibited a fortitude worthy of the 
proudest days of any history. Many of them are 
around me now, honoring this humble effort with 
their attention. If I were to venture to recite their 
names, I should perforin a duty grateful to myself, 
it is true, but assume to myself a responsibility 
which has not been confided to my discretion. The 
respect and affection of their fellow citizens must 
continue to be the rich rewards of the courage which 
was here displayed. In order properly to estimate 
the degree of credit which ought to be attached to 
the officers and men who met their enemy on this 
spot, it must be borne in mind that, with the excep- 
tion of the commanding general* and a portion of 
the troops, they were entirely raw; that they were 
subject to the disadvantage of waiting forthe attack, 
which is wearisome to the spirit; and that they were 
pertectly aware of being about to encounter veteran 
troops, trained in the fiercest contests of Europe. 
The death of general Ross no doubt changed the 
plan of operations on the British side. Had he liv- 
ed, he would probably have pushed direetly on to 
the attack of general Stricker’s front line, which 
consisted only of the 5th and 27th regiments, be- 
tween which his few pieces of artillery were post- 
ed. In front of the 27th regiment was an extensive 
and open field, whilst before the 5th there was not a 
greater distance cleared than a simall field of less 
than 200 yards across, the opposite side of which was 
The British column 
which moved up the large field soon discovered the 
position of their adversary. The enterprising cha- 
racter of Ross would probably have induced him to 
march on to the attack immediately, and then gene- 
ral Stricker’s plan would have been followed out; 
for, anticipating such an attack, he had ordered his 
two front regiments to retire by files from the right 
of companies, after holding their ground as long as 
they could, and thus passing through the 39th and 
51st which were directed to open and afford a pas- 
sage, the skirmish would have been renewed from 
time to time, until the retiring troops reached the 
strong ground where the 6th was posted, and where 
another struggle was to be made, by the united 
force of the brigade. Bunt this judicious plan of 
operation, so well calculated to use his force to the 
best advantage and to obtain the double object of 
checking his enemy and familiarizing his own 
troops to battle, was rendered impracticable by the 
cautious proceedings of colonel Brooke, who suc- 
ceeded to the command of the British forees, That 
officer had just learned that desultory skirmishes 
were no light matters, and he therefore proceeded 
according to rule, as if he were opposed to a disci- 
plined army. Observing the short extent of gene- 
ral Stricker’s front, he halted his attacking columns, 
until he could detach the 4th regiment to turn the 
left flank of the American line. General Stricker, 
with a promptness and decision which reflect the 
*Gen. Stricker was the son of an officer who was & 
captain in col. Smallwood’s regiment, in the outbreak 
of the revolutionary war. In the battle of Long Island, 
Smallwood’s regiment suffered terribly, and captain 
Stricker’s company was almost entirely destroyed.— 
The captain, however, survived, and was afterwards 
promoted toa lieutenant coloneley. His son, John, serv- 
ed under him for some time as a cadet, and was then 
appointed an officer of artil'ery. He is believed to have 
been present at the battles of Trenton, Princeton, Bran- 
dywine, German Town, Monmouth, and others. At 
the close of the war, he had risen to the rank of captain. 
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highest honor upon his character, instantly chang- 
ed his whole plan, to meet the unexpected and cau- 
tions movement of his adversary; and brought up 
the two regiments which he was keeping in a se- 
cond line, to range with and extend his first. Co- 
yering his solid columns witha cloud of sharp- 
shooters, acting in open order, col. Brooke then ad- 
vanced until he reached the proper ground when 
thedeploy of his columns and withdrawal of his light 
troops exhibited the two lines of infantry oppose to 
each other, separated by a short interval, which 
constantly decreased as the British troops slowly 
advanced while they re-loaded their muskets. Im- 
mediately in frout of the rifle battalion and Sth re- 
giment was an old fence—called in America phrase- 
ology a worm fence—which had been in a great 
measure pulled down, because from its irregular 
form the line could not be drawn up close to it, and 
if suffered to stand it would have intercepted their 
own shots as well as those of the eneiny. In front 
of the 27th was a post and rail fence, which for a 
jong time afterwards presented to the eye of the 
curious spectator, numerous peforations, showing 
how thickly the British bullets flew. The protec- 
tion which general Stricker had intended to give to 
his left uot ine fully afforded by the regiment to 
which he had entrusted the duty, his line began to 
crumble away from left to right. This historical 
fact will explain the different arnount of loss which 
his regiments sustained. The 5lst for example, 
only lost seven men, whilst the 39th sustained a 
loss of twenty-six, and the 27th filty-five. As the 
British line continued to advance, exchanging fires 
with the Ainerican infantry and receiving that of 
the artillery, which was well served throughout the 
whole engageiment, the action became warmer and 
warmer; until general Stricker, having accoinplish- 
ed the purpose which he had in view, ordered a re- 
treat to his reserve, and finally to a position near 
the city. 

The first remark which occurs from an attentive 
perusal of the documents upon both sides, in which 
the commanding generals; upon their official re- 
sponsibility, give an account of the affair to their 
respective superiors, is this—that although the 
American line retreated from a foe near at hand, 
and might be expected to incur the heavy loss 
which is always inflicted upon a retiring party, yet 
the aggregate loss of the British was greater than 
that of the American. ‘The logs, for example, stat- 
ed in the official reports of the British officers was 
290, exclusive of the naval brigade under captain 
Crofton; whilst, on the side of the American, it 
was only 213. This may perhaps be accounted for 
by the deliberate aim which the Americans took, 
thus increasing the destructiveness of their fire. 
The British musket carries sucha large ball, that 
alter afew discharges the recoil of the piece be- 
comes painful to the shoulder, and the gun is dis- 
charged with less care than the lighter piece used 
by the American troops. The fence, too, in front 
of the 27th regiment, was of great service in giving 
an accurate direction to their fire; a circumstance 
of which the officers and men availed themselves 
with great coolness. 

The next remark is, the comparative equalityof 
loss which was sustained by both the British and 
American regiments upon which the weight ef the 
action fell. The 21st British regiment, for exam- 
ple, with some other corps, was opposed to the 5th 
regiment, weakened by the subtraction of two com- 
panies, but aided by the battalion of riflemen; and 
whilst the loss of the 5th and rifle battalion together 
was only 61, that of the 2Ist, its chief antagonist, 
was 92, nearly double. So, the 44th British regi- 
ment constituted the main strength of the column 
on the right of the road, opposite to the 27th and 
part of the 39th; and whilst the 27th only lost 55, 
the loss of the 44th was 100. The fire of the 39th 
American regiment on the left of the 27th was also 

laying upon the British line, but even adding to the 
oss of the 39th, which was 26, to that of the 27th, 
the aggregate amount is much less than of the 44th 
regiment alone, without inciuding the loss sustained 
by the marines and other corps in the British line. 
The result is that each of the American corps in- 
flicted upon its adversary a greater loss than that 
which itself sustained, inflicting and suffering a loss 
Nearly proportional to the number of which it was 
composed. It may be interesting, also, to compare 
What may be called these statistics, with those of 
some of the battles fought upon the Canadian fron- 
tier by the regular army under general Brown, and 
Observe the difference. Let us take the battles of 
Chippeway and Bridgewater, acknowledged to be 
Severe engagements, which surrounded the brows of 


. . 
the soldiers who fought thein with laurels yet ver- | 
dant in evergreen freshness, and compare the losses | 


paiticular losses, in the battles of Chippeway 
and Bridgewater are not accessible and perhaps 
have never been published, mentioning only the ag- 
gregate, and the regimental losses on the American 
side must be used as a basis of the coinparison, 
which is as follows: 
CuippEwAy. | BrripGewarTeEr. | NortH Pornt. 
American loss. | American loss. | British loss in 
9th regt. 57] Othregt. 123 | two regiments. 
llth ** 75 | lth « 133 | 41st regt. 92 
22d“ §21)22d * 143 | 24th “ 100 
23d“ 73 | 25th “ 106 
It must be recoliected that the battles of Chippe- 
way and Bridgewater lasted fora long time, and 
were fought by well disciplined troops; and yet we 
see that the losses of two british regiments upon the 
right and left of this road were greater than those of 








that a respectable author should have been indiscreet 
enough to make such a statement, without a particle 
of evidence, we are only doing that justice to the 
reputation of generai Smith which Rodgers himself 
would have been the first to render to his old and 
valued friend. The assertion is now made, under 
the responsibility which belongs to the occasion, that 
no one in any authority for a moment entertained 
the thought of capitalation. Perhaps there might 
have been found some faint hearted persons, as there 
are such inevery community, who suggested the 
thought; but if it was so, it could not have been 
breathed to any one of the slightest influence with- 
out an instant rebuke. Rodgers performed his duty 
with zeal, energy and uselulness; and it is deeply to 
be lamented that the injudicious zeal of some friend, 
has sought to add to the chaplet of renown which 


any American regiment im the severely contested | adorns his memory, a wreath torn from the brow of 
action of Chippeway, and not much -elow any in j\one whose well earned character it is our sacred 
the still more obstinate fight of Bridgewater. That | duty, to-day especially, to guard from injury of every 
raw troops of militia should have met, in the open | kind. 

field, and parted upon equal terms, with the choicest | There is one circumstance in the narrative of the 
troops of the British army, which had, in the pe- | defence of Baltimore upon which the attention can 
ninsular war, seen some of the hardest fighting | dwell with peculiar pleasure. Itisthe cheerfulness 
which can be found in the annals of the numerous | and promptness with which our fellow citizens in 
wars consequent upon the French revolution, must | the interior of the country repaired to our assistance. 
be admitted to be no slight ground of praise. But} Three companies from Pennsylvania,—fiom York, 
the terms were not equal, if we judge from the re- | Hanover and Manietta,—and one from Hagerstown, 
sults just stated. The American troops retreated, threw themselves inte general Stricker’s brigade, and 
it is true; but it was part of their plan to do so. | bore an honorable share in the fatigues and dangers 
The most rigid calculation cannot make the number | of the day. Lage bodies of troops from Virginia 
engaged upon the American side, after the with- | and Pennsylvania, as well as from many parts of our 
drawal of the regiment upon the left, more than | own state hastened to our relief with a brotherly af- 
1,605; and the chimerica! idea of permanently stop- | fection. Two brigades of Virginia militia, amount- 
ping the whole British army, did not fora moment \ing to 2,500 men, constituted a part of gen’l. Win- 
present itself to the mind of general Stricker. He (der’s immediate command which hovered over the 
came out to skirmish, and no more. His object was | right flank of the British army during the whole of 
to inform the British general that the city of Balti- its stay before the entrenchments. In the day of 
more was a prize not to be had without some strug- | Tuesday this foree was increased by the whole, or 
gle; and the severity of that struggle he left to be ‘nearly the whole of gen Stricker’s brigade; so that, 
inferred by his enemy, froin the events which passed | if col. Brooke had attempted a circuitous route to 
under his own observation. The lesson was well | the city, he would bave had in his front a body of 
taught and aptly learned. The musket was laii | 6,000 men, whilst an equal number would have 
asisle for the mortar and bomb-shell; and the whole | marched out from the entrenchments and assailed 
of Tuesday and Tuesday night was employed ig an |him in flank. The number which were collected 
effort to subdue the patient resistance of Fort| enabled general Sinith thus to place his troops in a 
McHenry by throwing shells which the garrison was | position which menaced bis enemy onevery quarter, 





unable to return. ‘There was something exceed- 
ingly picturesque and beautiful in the silence of that 
fort. Having no weapons which could reach its ad- 
versary, carelully keeping beyond the range of can- 
non shot, its brave defenders were compelled to en- 
dure an unrequited and incessant shelling for twen- 
ty-four hours; and witha few briefexceptions, when 


‘and assuine an attitude which manifested high mili- 
tary skill. To those troops who left their peaceful 
| homes amongst the hills where the sound of the hos- 
tile cannon as it reverberated along the shores of 
our inlets would never have reached, and took their 
stand by our side, the profoundest gratitude of the 
people of Baltimore will ever be due. Large bodies 





the incautious enemy ventured too near, and the sul- | of men, from Pennsylvania particularly, could not 
len silence of the garrison was broken by such a reach us in time, owing to the distance which they 
salute from their heavy artillery as compelled ajhadto march. But how would it be now, with our 


prompt retreat, the indignant defiance of the fort was 
manifested only by the waving of its flag, calmly 
floating in the breeze ard apparently looking down 
from its lofty elevation upon the strife below. Thie 
language addressed to the eye by the continued and 
proud waving of that flag, can never be forgotten by 
those who saw it. It told every thing ata glance; 
and the feeling which it excited was most happily 
expressed in one of those bursts of genuine poetry, 
which is destined to live as long as the history of 
our nation shall be read or told. 

If general Ross had lived, it is possible and in- 
deed probable that he might have attempted to force 


the entrenchments, or to pass around them with a_/| 


view of approaching the city upon a quarter where 
the natural advantages of the ground were not as 
a But the experienced eye of general Smith 
1ad contemplated both these probabilities, and pro- 
vided against them. The heavy artillery which 
was planted in batteries, manned by those who pos- 
sessed knowledge how to work their guns, and cou- 
rage to stand by them, and the numerous corps of 
infantry whichlined the entrenchments, would have 
rendered the first a fruitless effort, whether made by 
day or by night. If by day, the destruction of the 
assailing force would have been almost certain, and 
ample means were provided, if the attack had been 
nade by night, to throw upon the advancing column 
such a blaze of light, that the aim of the defenders 
would have been unerring. No direct attack conld 


have succeeded, If, on the other hand, a circuitous | 


route had been taken, the advantages of a know- 
ledge of the country and of numbers would have 
probably turned the scale in favor of the American 
troops, a part of which had shown, on the day be- 
fore, that they could meet the invaders in the field 
with a gallantry well calculated to inspire caution 
in an enemy. 





It it proper to allude here to an opinion expressed 
by some author who has written a biographical 
sketch of the late commodore Rodgers, and who 


Sustained by the regiments upon which the brunt of hazards the opinion that Baltimore would have capi- 
the battle fell, with those of the regiments similarly | tulated if it had not been for the commodore’s firm 
situated here. The British official statements of the | opposition. In denying this and expressing surprise 





rail roads running out from the city in every direc- 
tion? How many men could be found coming to 
our help, if another attack were threatened? It is 
not an extravagant calculation, that in forty-eight 
hours we conld add 10,000 men to our own disposa- 
ble force, and in ten days 40,000. The facility with 
| which troops can be moved upon rail roads ensures 
the safety of all our commercial cities from any as- 
Sault by land. Nothing will show the vast change 
in the power of defence more clearly than a refer- 
ence to the two following pieces of history. Early 
in October, 1814, the British fleet was still lying in 
‘the lower waters of the Chesapeake bay, within ten 
or twelve hour’s sail of the mouth of the Patapsco. 
| As it was entirely uncertain whether they would not 
| renew the attack upon Baltimore, a large portion of 
the troops concentrated for its defence having been 
disbanded, and as the progress of the vessels up the 
bay bad been found by experience to be quite as ra- 
pid asthe motions of a line of videttes along the 
winding shore, the unrelaxing vigilance of general 
Sinith was employed in providing for such a fresh 
onset. A camp of choice troops from Philadelphia 
had been formed at Kennel’s square under the com- 
mand of general Gadwallader, who, with a spirit 
/highly honorable to his character, offered to take a 
station some where near Havre-de-Grace so that he 
could march to the reliefof Baltimore, if it should be 
attacked again, without uncovering Philadelphia, if 
that should become the invaded city. The oller was 
gratefully accepted by general Smith, and the con- 
sent of the secretary of war obtained; but the gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania interposed his authority and 
forbade the movement under the apprehension that 
it might not be found practicable to reach Philadel- 
phia in time from the banks of the Susquehanna. It 
is not intended to censure the governor for this great 
and perhaps unnecessary serupulosity in protecting 
his own state, but to ask who, at this day, would en- 
tertain a doubt of the power of transporting 1,000 
men or more, in a few hours, from the Susquehanna 
to either Philadelphia or Baltimore. Again:—The 
secretary of war proposed the establishment of a 





‘arge camp in the vicinity of Snowden’s, or about 
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haif way between Washington and Baltimore, so as 
to be within reach of either of these cities, if they 
should again be troubled; and to place there the 
Penusylvauia troops who were still on duty at Balti- 
more, general Smith strenuously resisted the plan of 
Withdrawing any part of the troops, and satisfied col. 
Monroe by reference to actual experience, that the 
fleet could move up the bay, land its soldiers and re- 
new the attack upon Baltimore before the troops 
could be put in motion and arrive for its defence.— 
The purpose was abandoned, and an order which 
had been issued to carry it into effect, recalled.— 
Who now would hesitate about the practicability of 
inoving a brigade or evena division from that point, 
with about as much celerity as troops could march 
from one end of the city to another? A recent visit 
of the light division from Baltimore to Washington, 
for the purpose of spending the day, and easy return 
onthe same evening, without any extraordinary ef- 
fort of transportation, and the presence of many 
beautiful corps from other places, who have paid us 
the high compliment of joining in this celebration, 
will show conclusively how much the defensive 
powers of the country are augmented by these mo- 
derninventions. In August, 1814, the brigade which 
marched to Washington under col. Joseph Sterett, 
left Baltimore on Sunday afternoon, having been re- 
yularly called into service on the preceding Friday. 
The unfortunate action of Bladensburg did not occur 
until Wednesday morning. In the interval between 
Friday and Wednesday, how many troops can now 
be brought from various directions and concentrated 
upon Washington? Without precisely answerin 
the question itmay safely be asserted, that enough 
can be assembled to resist any force that will be like- 
jy tobe broughtagainstit. ‘The abundant supplies 
of arms at Harper’s Ferry can be distributed in a 
few hours oraday or two to any point not further 
thi: New York. ‘The rail road system too, is be- 
«ung rapidly extended; and every additional 
uiie thatis laid down, is a partial contribution to 
te security of our cities from invasion. Consi- 
dovedin this point of view alone, apart fro: all the 
advantares of commerce, the railroads of the coun- 
try are worto ail the money which had been ex- 
peaded under their construction. 

But, although these auxiliary means of defence 
nay tend to guard our towns from a land force, yet 
anew power has arisen in war which, like ali im- 
portant inventions, will essentially change the ex- 
citing state of things; a power which scorns all de- 
pendence upon the winds for its motion; which 1s, 
upon water, what the fierceness and speed of the 
war horse is upon land, and which may bring the 
news of its own approach to an unsuspecting com- 
ininily, quietly reposing in the tranquillity of night. 
Against this new mode of wartare, new defences 
must be found. But fortunately, the bane and anti- 
dole exist together. ‘Lhe fire which sometimes 
pursues the traveller in the western prairies, threat- 
ening to overtake and overwhelm him in inevitable 
destruction, atfords him alsoa certain escape from 
danger, when used in self defence. The power of 
steain is raore efficacious as a Weapon of protection 
than of annoyance. ‘This is nota proper occasion 
to follow out such reflections, for | fear that I have 
already trespassed upon your patience. It is sufh- 
cient for us to know, that as the likelihood of war 
diminishes in the civilized world by the gradual en- 
croachinent of popular principies upon the ancient 
zovernments of Europe, so in like preportion will 
tne evils of an existing war be diminished, at least 
as it regards the American nation. Popular go- 
vernments are esseutially pacific. The age has 
passed away in which nearly the whole of Europe 
could be involved in war to decide whether the 
grandson of one crowned head or the brother of 
another, should be seated on the throne of an inde- 
pendent kingdom. That great power, representing 


Here in the midst of this assembly we can feel 
how a republican people estimate their common 
benefactors, living, or dead, and here, whilst the 
heart is throbbing with the profoundest emotions of 
gratitude and respect, we can renew, as around the 
altar of our country, our vows of affectionate alle- 
giance, and pledge in her defence, as our ancestors 
did, of old, our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor! 

One thing more remains to be said. It is to ex- 
press a hope, that after this monument shali be 
erected, no wanton spirit of devastation may muti- 
late the symmetry of its appearance. It is record- 
ed in the sacred volume, that after the passage of 
the Jordan, Joshua was commanded to take twelve 
stones “out of the place where the priest’s feet 
stood firm,” and set them up as memorials. And 
Joshua said to the people, ‘when your children 
shall ask their fathers in time to come, saying, what 
mean these stones, ye shall let your children know 
that Israel came over this Jordan on dry land;” 
and the historian, at a long subsequent date, adds 
that the stones ‘‘are there unto this day.” Can we 
not diffuse amongst our community a kindred spirit 
of preservation, so that our children’s children at a 
far distant period may say that the stones which we 
setup on the ground where the soldiers’ feet stood 
firm, ‘are there unto this day.’? Our humble tri- 
bute of respect, erected to commemorate the valour 
of the dead by a company which he who now ad- 
dresses you had the honor to command, has been 
partially defaced by carelessness or idleness, ora 
spirit of mischief. Let us teach the rising genera- 
tion to regard this one with the same feeling which 
hailows the to:mbs of the dead; sothat the monu- 
ment may stand, with unchanged aspect, until gra- 
titude ceases to be honorable to human nature, or 
patrictism a virtue. 





A SPEECH FROM GOVERNOR EVERETT. 

We give, this morning, a capital speech of go- 
vernor Everett, of Massachusetts, at the great 
Barnstable centennial celebration at the head of 
Cape Cod. Those who love to read a good, easy, 
pleasant speech, will be delighted with this offering 
of Mr. Everett. To those who have spent a por- 
tion and an earlier portion of their days within the 
influence of such morals, manners and customs, 
as Mr. Everett notices, and reroember the sand and 
rocks, the piny summits, the bleak mountains, and 
cold soil of that region, will feel their souls warm 
to a speech that shows the orator capable of judging 
correctly of what makes the old colony dear to the 
hearts that have beat within its atmosphere. 

[U. S. Gazetle. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The following report of the speech of governor 
Everett, at the dinner given at Barnstable on the 
celebration of the second centennial anniversary of 
the settlement of that town, has been made at our 
request: 

Fifth regular toast. 

‘Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies.—The first 
planted in the snows of December, the second in 
the scorching heat of June. Both united under 
one governor in 1692. In the eloquent language 
of the present chief magistrate: 

“Here on the spot where New England began to 
be, we come, in our prosperity, to remember their 
trials, and to learn of our pilgrim fathers a deep 
and lasting lesson of virtue, enterprise, patience, 
zeal and faith.” 

GOVERNOR EVERETT’S SPEECH. 

Mr. PrestpenT: I rise, in obedience to your 
call, to respond to the toast which has just been 
proposed. I feel gratified that any language of 
mine has been thought appropriate to express the 
feelings which [ am sure are common to us all on 





the interests of the people at jarge, which has risen 
up in Europe of late years, and like the primeval 
cranite in the puysical world, has burst through the 
superincumbent strata which laid over it, will not 
sulfer trivial causes to produce wars. Whatever in- 
volves the United States in war must be a case of 
clear justice; and when such a case occurs, let us 
hope that (he united energies of the nation will be 
exerted to carry it safely through. A popular go- 
vernment, when sustained by the people, is the 
strongest that can be framed, and the memorials, 
which even under a monarchical system, are erected 
jn honor of those who have served the state, spring 
from, while they appeal to, the popular mind. Thus, 
the monument to Nelson was consecrated by an uni- 
versal burst of public feeling, rousing the national 
sensibility in its d2epest recesses, because the people 
were its originators. We might ask, in no spirit of 
triumph over the fallen enemy, what misjudging 
tasie directed the decoration of the monument to 
the memory of Ross, with the broken flag staff of 
the emble:n of the United States. 


this occasion; feelings of veneration and gratitude 
for cur “pilgrim fathers.”? Iam sure, also, that I 
express the sentiments of every individual of this 
immense company, when I include, in this tribute 
of respect and affection, those excellent, noble- 
hearted women, the mothers of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts, who bore their full share of the 
hardships and afllictions of the first settlement.— 
The sphere of the woman is domestic. She is not 
commonly called to the performance of the duties 
which figure on the page of history. But who can 
doubt that, amidst the wants and dangers of the pe- 
riod we celebrate—under the pressure of that ex- 
tremity of fortune to which the colonists were re- 
duced—that grim and gaunt poverty, which more 
than once, like one of the famished wolves of the 
wilderness around them, forced its way over the 
threshold of the pilgrims—the task which devolved 
upon wives, sisters, and daughters—the task of 
making a destitute home comfortable, and a weary 
life tolerable—the task of ministering to the sick, 








and performing the last offices to the departed, was 





——— 
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to the full as severe as that of the men who bore 
the hardships of the field, and faced the savage foe, 

1 feel most happy, sir, in being preseut at this 
celebration. I cannot for myself, it is true, la 
claim to a direct relationship with any part of the 
old colony. My fathers from the first settlement 
of Massachusetts proper rest beneath the soil which 
they tilled for six generations, in the village of 
Dedham, in the nearest adjoining county. But 
you will not wender if, on this occasion, and es- 
pecially before a company graced by so large an 
attendance of the ladies of the old colony, I am dis- 
posed to boast that a portion of that pure cape blood, 
which mantles in so many fair cheeks around this 
board, flows in the veins of my better half at home, 
If I may presume to go astep further, Mr. Presi. 
dent, and, as you have happily called this a family 
party, be indulged in another allusion to family 
matters, I would add, that I have four hopeful sci- 
ons partaking of a true, honored Barnstable stock, 
of which I hope you will not think the worse for 
veing engrafted upon a sound though humble Mas- 
sachusetts trunk. T shall feel most happy, sir,— 
proud as they will be of their old colony lineage, — 
if they shall grow up to the possession of the ster- 
ling virtues which have in all times characterized 
its sons, and the maidenly charms and matronly 
graces of its daughters. Sure I am, that if, on the 
great voyage of life, my children shall take their 
departure from the principles of Plymouth rock, 
and steer by the good old Cape Cod compass of in- 
dustry and probity, come fair weather or foul, they 
will lay a straight course, and, if I may, without im- 
propriety, end the figure as I have begun, come to 
an anchorage at last at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
the divine mercy. 

But, sir, I did not need associations of this kind 
(though I value them) to give me a deep sympathy 
with the feelings awakened by this occasion. [ 
regard all these historical celebrations as highly in- 
teresting and important. I have attended many of 
them, and always with the highest satisfaction. I 
love to see the dust swept from the graves of our 
fathers. I love to see the talent and patriot feeling 
of the gifted of this generation employed, as we 
have seen them to-day, like old mortality in the 
romance, in cutting broader and deeper the inserip- 
tions on their moss-grown monuments. I do not 
know how the faculty of looking before and after, 
which belongs to us as rational beings, can be bet- 
ter employed, than in calling up to grateful recol- 
lection, on appropriate occasions, the toils and suf- 
ferings of those to whom, as a community, we owe 
our existence. It is a pious office to the past; and 
who is here that can still the fond hope within him, 
that, when the sun has again for a hundred times 
performed the mighty circuit of the heavens, and 
each of us in this thronged and happy assemblage, 
from that aged head whose silvery honors demand 
our veneration [Dr. Thacher, of Plymouth, was 
seated near the chair] to the most youthful of the 
blooming and heaven-lighted countenance before 
me, shall alike have for years laid low, like a weary 
infant at even song in its mother’s lap—our chil- 
dren’s children, in returning to renew these pious 
rites at the close of another century, will retrace 
with pleasure the record of these proceedings, and 
feel grateful to us that.we have this day lighted the 
torch of memory at the shrine of our fathers? 

In the anticipation of that day, sir, and in the 
desire of transmitting a slight but not unpleasant 
memorial of this, 1 have taken steps to have a copy 
of the original compact, charter, and laws of the 
old colony, recently published by order of the legis- 
lature, together with a copy of the splendid chart 
of the noble harbor where the Mayflower first came 
to anchor, lately executed by the engineers of the 
United States, suitably prepared for preservation, 
in the hope that they will be contemplated with 
some interest by those who shall be gathered on 
this spot, at the third centennial celebration. I 
meant to have had them in readiness to offer to 
you, sir, and through you to my fellow-citizens of 
Barnstable, at this time; but I have been disap- 
pointed by circumstances beyond my control. As 
they will not be wanted till the 3d of September, 
1939, I suppose there is no great hurry. We will 
have them ready before the end of the century. 

The sentiment, sir, to which I have been invited 
to respond, associates in one retrospect the suffer- 
ings of the fathers both of the old colony and Mas- 
sachusetts—the former in the depth of winter, the 
latter under the scorching heats of June. All sea- 
sons I fear, are inclement, all seas boisterous, all 
shores inhospitable to the afflicted and heart-strick- 
en fugitive. It is indeed sad to reflect that, of that 
portion of governor Winthrop’s party, who passed 
the summer of 1630 in tents on one of the heigh‘s 
of Charlestown, and of the Plymouth settlers who 
were wretchedly housed upon the hill which over- 
locks the harbor of that place, in the dreadful win- 
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ter of 1620, the larger half, in the course of the first 
six months, sank beneath tlieir sufferings. It would 
be out of place to dilate, on this occasion, upon the 
hardships of the founders of Massachusetts; but I 


think that it can be truely said that, from the 12th 


of July, 1620, when the first settlers of the old colo- 
ny passed the night in tears and in prayer at Delft 
Yaven, in Holland, with Mr. Robinson and the 
brethren who were to remain at Leyden, down to 
the ripening of the first crop in 1621, they endured 
as great an amount of suffering, bodily and mental, 
as was ever borne, in an equal space of time, by 
the same number of men, women and children. I[ 
say nothing now of the hardships previously en- 
dured in the persecution which drove them from 
their native land. In fact, sir, though we live upon 
the soil where our fathers landed; though we can 
trace them as it were, every mile of the way along 
the shore; though we can look out upon the waves 
which bore the Mayflower to these uttermost ends 
of the earth, (as they were then regarded), we see 
not, we know not, we comprehend not the dreary 
land and the pathless sea, whose united perils 
struck terror into their hearts. Do you think, sir, 
as we repose beneath this splendid pavilion, adorn- 
ed by the hand of taste, blooming with festive gar- 
Jands, wreathed with the stars and stripes of this 
great republic, resounding with strains of heart- 
stirring music, that merely because it stands upon 
the soil at Barnstable, we form any idea of the spot 
as it appeared to captain Miles Standish and his 
companions on the 15th or 16th of November, 1620? 
Oh, no, sir. Let us go up for a moment, in imagi- 
nations, to yonder hill, which overlooks the village 
and the bay, and suppose ourselves standing there, 
on some bleak ungenial morning, in the middle of 
November of that year. The coast is fringed with 
ice. Dreary forests, interspersed with sandy tracts, 
fill the back ground. Nothing of humanity qnick- 
ens on the spot, save a few roaming savages, who, 
ill-provided with what even they deem the neces- 
saries of life, are digging with their fingers a scan- 
ty repast out of the frozen sands. No friendly 
light houses had as yet hung up their cressets upon 
your headlands; nor brave pilot-boat was hovering 
like a sea-bird on the tops of the waves, beyond the 
cape, to guide the shattered barque to its harbor; no 
charts and soundings made the secret pathways of 
the deep as plain as a gravelled road through a lawn; 
no comfortable dwellings along the line of the 
shore and in your well inhabited streets spoke a 
welcome to the pilgrim; no steeple poured the mu- 
sic of Sabbath morn into the ear of the fuyitive for 
conscience sake. Primeval wildness and native 
desolation brooded over sea and land; and from the 
9th of November, when after a most calamitous 
voyage, the Mayflower first came to anchor in Pro- 
vincetown harbor, to the end of December, the en- 
tire male portion of the company was occupied, for 
the greater part of every day, and often by night as 
well as day, in exploring the coast and seeking a 
place of rest, amidst perils from the savages, from 
the unknown shore, and the elements, which it 
makes one’s heart bleed to think upon. 

But this dreary waste, which we thus contem- 
plate imagination, and which they traversed in sad 
reality, is a chosen land. It is a theatre upon which 
an all-glorious drama is to be enacted. On this 
frozen soil—driven from the ivy-grown churches of 
their mother land, escaped, alas! from those loath- 
some prisons which were so touchingly described 
by the eloquent orator of the day—the meek fa- 
thers of a pure church will lay the spiritual base- 
ments of their temple. Here, on the everlasting 
tock of liberty, they will establish the foundation 
ofa free state. Beneath this ungenial wintry sky, 
principles of social right, institutions of civil go- 
vernment shall germinate, in which what seemed 
the Utopian dreams of visonary sages are to be 
more than realized. 

But let us contemplate, for a moment, the instru- 
ments selected by Providence, for this political and 
moral creation. However unpromising the field of 
action, the agents must correspond with tbe excel- 
lence of the work. The time is truly auspicious. 
England is well supplied with all the materials of 
a generous enterprise. She is in the full affluence 
of her wealth, of intellect and character. The age 
of Elizabeth has passed, and has garnered up its trea- 
sures. The age of the commonwealth, silent and 
unsuspected, is ripening toward its harvest of great 
men. The Burleighs and Cecils have sounded the 
depths of statesmanship; the Drakes and Raleighs 
lave run the whole round of chivalry and adven- 
ture: the Cokes and Baconsare spreading the lights 
of their master mind through the entire universe of 


@ Philosophy and Jaw. Out ofa generation of which 
men like these are the guides and lights, it cannot 


¢ difficult to select the leaders of any lofty under- 
laking, and through their influence to secure to it 
le protection of royalty. But, alas for New Eng- 








land; no sir, happily for New England, Providence 
works not with human instruments. Not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble are called. The stars of human great- 
ness that glitterin a court, are not destined to rise 
on the lowering horrizon of the despised colony. 
The feeble company of pilgrims is not to be mar- 
shalled by gartered statesmen nor mitred prelates. 
Fleets will not be despatched to convey the little 
band, nor armies to protect it. Had there been 
honors to be worn, or pleasures to be enjoyed, or 
plunder to be grasped, hungry courtiers, mid- 
summer friends, godless adventurers would have 
eaten out the heart of the enterprise. Silken Buck- 
inghams and Somersets would have blasted it with 
their patronage. But safe amidst their unenvied 
perils, strong in their unoffensive weakness, rich in 
their untempting poverty, the patient fugitives are 
permitted to pursue unmolested the thorny paths of 
tribulation; and landed at last on the unfriendly 
shore, the hosts of God, in the frozen mail of De- 
cember, encamp around the dwellings of the just: 
Stern famine guards the solitary coast, 
And winter barricades the realms of frost. 

While Bacon is attuning the sweetest strains of 
his honied eloquence, to sooth the dull ear of a 
crowned pedant, and his great rival, only less obse- 
quious, is on his knees to depreciate the royal dis- 
pleasure, the future founders of the new republic 
beyond the sea are training up for their illustrious 
mission, in obscurity, hardship, and weary exile in 
a foreign land. 

And now—for the fulness of time is come—-let us 
go up once more in imagination, to yonder hill, and 
look out upon the November scene. ‘That single 
dark speck just discernible through the perspective 
glass, on the waste of waters is the fatal vessel._— 
The storm moans through her tattered canvass as 
she creeps, almost sinking, to her anchorage in 
Provincetown harbor, and there she lies with allher 
treasures, not of silver and gold, (for these she had 
none), but of courage, patience, of zeal, of high 
Spiritual daring. So often as I dwell, in imagina- 
tion, on this scene; when I consider the condition 
of the Mayflower utterly incapable as she was of 
living through another gale; when I survey the ter- 
rible front presented by our coast to the navigator, 
who, unacquainted with its channels and roadsteads 
should apprcach it, in the stormy season, I dare not 
call it a mere piece of good fortune that the general 
north and south wall of the shores of New England 
should be broken by this extraordinary projection 
of the cape, running out into the ocean a hundred 
miles, as 1f on purpose to receive and encircle the 
precious vessel. As now I see her, freighted with 
the destinies of a continent, barely escaped from 
the perils of the deep, approaching the shore pre- 





cisely where the broad sweep of this most remark- 
able headland presents almost the only point at 
which, for hundreds of miles, she could with any 
ease have made a harbor, and this, perhaps, the very 
best on the seaboard, I feel my spirit raised above 
the sphere of mere natural agencies. I see the 
mountains of New England rising from their rocky 
thrones. Theyrush foward into the ocean, settling 
down as they advance; and there they range them- 
selves a mighty bulwark around the heaven-direct- 
ed vessel. Yes, the everlasting God himself, 
stretched out the arm of his mercy and his power 
in substantial manifestation, and gathers the meek 
—— of his worshippers as in the hollow of his 
rand! 


Within that poor tempest-tost vessel there lay, on 
the llth of November, 1620, a moral treasure of 
value wholly inappreciable, faintly conceived of by 
us, its immediate inheritors, after two hundred 
years’ possession—principles of social and moral 
growth and improvement, which for ages to come 
will not be developed in all their virtue and effica- 
cy. There lay scarcely organized the elements of 
a pure democracy. On that day the first written 
constitution of popular government was drawn up 
and signed by the people assembled in convention 
for that purpose. Cycles of human history may 
pass before events of. equal importance to humani- 
ty shall recur. And what a disaster to the general 
cause of freedom and truth had this vessel and all 
she contained been lost! Embattled navies might 
contend and go down—foundered galleons might 
pave the green floors of the ocean with ingots of 
silver and gold, and the next generation be neither 





the poorer nor the weaker for the loss. But if this | 
weather-beaten Mayflower and her company had 

sunk beneath the waves which so often seemed | 
opening to engulf her, («decisive as the event would 
probably have been, for an indefinite period, of all 
further aitempts to colonize America), there would 
have been inflicted a wound, which might never 
have been healed, on the great cause of conscience, 





free government, and truth. 


eee 
—— 





I meant, sir, to have said a few words on the prin- 
ciples and institutions of the fathers of the old co- 
lony, as the direct sources of those blessings which 
we have inherited from them. I meant to have 
spoken briefly of the two great pillars on which 
then rested the temple of liberty: freedom in the 
churches, as opposed to the domination of a hier- 
archy; and freedom in the state, founded on the ab- 
sence of all hereditary privilege, on a recurrence to 
the popular will by frequent elections, and on a 
systein of public education in free schools. This 
last object early received the attention of the go- 
vernment of Plymouth colony. Besides requiring 
the towns to support schools, the proceeds of the 
public fisheries were appropriated to their encour- 
agement. But I leave these fruitful topics to gen- 
tlemen around me, who are abundantly able to do 
them justice. There is one point only which can 
never be wholly overlooked in speaking of the pil- 
grims: I mean their faults. They were men, and 
of course had fauits, upon which those who like the 
occupation may descant. I do not, and I am sure 
there is no one here who does. This counsel only 
I would give to any one who takes in hand to re- 
bule the errors of the fathers of Plymouth or Mas- 
sachusetts, viz: to settle with himself, at the outset, 
considering what human nature at the best is, whe- 
ther precisely the kind of virtues, the unyielding, 
dauntless, all-enduring, all-daring spirit necessary 
to accomplish the great work of founding a new 
state under every imaginable discouragement, 
could have subsisted, without something of that 
austerity and sternness of which it must be admit- 
ved there are lamentable memorials in the pilgrim 
annals. 


Besides, sir, our poor fathers were pestered with 
troubles, and had to provide against evils, of which, 
in these latter days, we know nothing. It seems that 
it was thought necessary, in the early legislation of 
the colony, to enact that ‘no man shall strike his 
‘‘wife, nor any woman her husband, on penalty of 
‘such fine not exceeding ten pounds for one offence, 
‘cor such suitable corporeal punishment as the court 
‘“may direct.”’ [I see, by the smiling faces of both 
sexes around me, that there is no occasion at the 
present day in the old colony for any such legis- 
lation as this; that, law or no law, that man is held 
to be avillian, on Cape Cod, who raises his hand 
toward a woman, except in kindness; and that, in 
return, no man is in danger of being sinitten by the 
gentler sex with any other weapon than the bright 
glance which heals while it wounds. Again, the 
learned an eloquent orator of the day has reminded 
us that it was deemed necessary to provide, among 
the first acts of legislation in the old colony, that, 
‘if, now or hereafter, any were elected to the of- 
‘fice of governor, and would not stand to the elec- 
‘tion, nor hold and execute the office for his year, 
‘sthat then he should be amerced in twenty pounds 
‘‘sterling fine.’ All trouble upon this score, I be- 
lieve, has disappeared; at least since the happy pe- 
riod when the old colony was united with Massa- 
chusetts. But I cannotanswer for it, Mr. President, 
that this will always be the case, if things continue 
to be managed as they have been to day; I must 
candidly tell you that when I found myself moving 
along to this pavilion in solitary grandeur, excluded 
from that part of the procession which was honored 
by the presence of the ladies, and when I perceiv. 
ed that my position here, on this elevated platform, 
was to be one of like privation, (to say nothing of 
the natural misgiving which may well come over 
one who finds himself directly in front of his honor 
the chief justice and the sheriff), I say, sir, when I 
found that these were the consequences of official 
dignity, T had some thoughts of taking advantage of 
the old colony law, and paying my fine. 


A single sentence more, sir, and in the serious 
strain which perhaps better becomes the occasion. 
In all that concerns the history and character of the 
old coleny, the people of Barnstable have a pecu- 
liar interest. Yourshore was pressed by the feet 
of the pilgrims before they rested on Plymouth rock. 
When the good seed raised around that chosen spot 
began to be cast abroad, one of the first handfulls 
fell on yonr genial soil; and from that time to this, 
through two centuries of humble beginnings and 
rich fruits—of trial and hardship—of success and 
glory, you have grown up a living, leading, integral 
part of that illustrious old colony with whose an- 
nals commences, if I may so express myself, the 
new testament of civil and religious liberty. 

With your permission | would say, in taking my 
seat— 

“The Cape—God bless her; the sons and dangh- 
“ters of Barnstable are amongst the fairest jewels 
‘in hercrown of honor; whenever dispersed, there 
‘sis not one of thein who will not exclaim, 

‘*Where’er I roam, whatever climes I see, 
“My heart untravelled still returns to thee.” 
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By a lawof the last session of the Alabama legisla- 
ture, all the free persons of color who remaia in the 
ance Sper the Ist of August next, are liable to be en- 
slaved. 


The Royal Patriotic society of Havana are making 
great exertions to introduce the cultivation of the ficus 
elastica into the Island of Cuba, the soil and climate of 
which are suppesed to be peculiarly suited to it. The 
ficus elastica, is the tree from which the finest qualities 
of gum elastic are made. 


A pait of hogs was sold in Kentucky the other day 
- $ “ It costs something to go the whole hog in old 
entuck. 


A new invention has been made by Mr. Josiah 
White, of Philadelphia, and put in cperation, for trial, 
on the canal at this place, for the purpose of towing 
boats by water power. ‘The construction is simple and 
works well, and should it be found to answer as good 
a purpose for a longer distance (and we have no doubt 
it will) asit does for the half mile under the experiment, 


its advantages will be incalculable. 
{Mauch Chunk Courier. 


The greatest speed ever known! The steamboat Ro- 
chester has eclipsed all other boats by 45 minutes. She 
left New York last evening at 5 orclock and arrived in 
Albany at 1 o’clock and 35 minutes—making the pas- 
sage in 8 hours and 35 minutes. [Albany Eve’g Jour. 


Sport on Cape Cod. We learn from the Barnstable 
Patriot that a flock of black fish, some of them twent 
feet long, were lately discovered near the shore at North 
Dennis, on the Cape. The alarm was given, and the 
whole posse were surrounded by boats and driven into 
shallow water in the harbor, when the work of death 
commeiced. They were attacked by the hardy fisher- 
men armed with lances and knives, led on by Henry 
Hall, who first discovered them, and who is now four 
score years of age—but who was as active in capturing 
and killing them, as any of the boys. The fish killed 
were worth twenty dollars a piece, on an average! 


A great gun. The Boston Courier of the 7th inst. 
eovs that “a gun was cast on Friday afternoon at Al- 
ze.’s foundry, at South Boston, which is supposed to be 
the largest ever cast in America. It is similar to those 
u-ed by the French in their attack upon Vera Cruz, 
aid will carry a ball weighing one hundred and sixty 
pounds. It is, of course, of immense size. Fourteen 
tons of melted iron were used to cast it, and it is sup: 
posed that the gun, when ready for use, will weigh ten 
tons. It will remain in the mould, probably, until next 
T'riday.” 

Sir John Harvey has summoned the legislature of 
New Brunswick to meet at Frederickton on the 10th 
inst. The late calamitous fire at St. Jolins is one cause 
of the session. 

Population of Mexico. The Diario del Gobierno of the 
23d July contains the following statement of the popu- 
lation of Mexico. 


Mexico, 1,389,520 Chiapas, 141,206 
Palisco, 679,111 Sonora, 124,000 
Puebla, 661,902 Queretero, 120,560 
Yucatan, 580.984 Nuevo Leon, 101,108 
Guanajuato, 513,606 ‘Tamaulipas, 100,068 
Oajaca, 500,278 Coahuila, 75,340 
Michoacan, 497,906 Aguascalientes, 69,693 
Sn Luis Potosi, 321,840 ‘Tabasco, 63.530 
Zacatecas, 273,575 Nuevo Mexico, 57,026 
Vera Cruz, 254,389 Californias, 33,439 
Durango, 162.618 ‘Tejas, 27,300 
Chihuahua, 147,600 siiailbeaihlinitfinn 
Sinoloa, 147,000 7,044,140 


New York exchange. The Commeréial Advertiser 
states that two of the large columns for the principal 
front of this building have been received. The shafis 
are each in one entire piece, and are thirty-two feet 
eight inches long, and four feet eight inches in diame- 
ter at the base; and will weigh 33 tons each. They 
are the largest that have ever been quarried in the 
United States, and are from the well known quarries 
at Quincy, Massachusetts. 

The bases and capitals exhibit the finest specimens 
of workmanship in granite ever produced in this coun- 
try. They have been pronounced by scientific gentle- 
men who have travelled abroad, to be equal to any in 
Europe. The remaining sixteen columns required to 
connate the portico of this truly magnificent building, 
are Ina state of forwardness, and will be completed 
early next season. The cost of these columns when 
completed at the quarry, is about fifteen hundred dollars 
each, exclusive of the cap and base. 


Considerable attention was attracted by a new steam- 


boat which made its 4 gear in our waters on Mon- | 
the 


day. The length ot boat, as near as we could 
judge, was about 12 feet, being such a one as is ordi- 
narily propelled with one pair of sculls. In the centre 
is a complete steam engine, on a miniature scale, which 
appears 'o work with as much facility as that of the 
Great Western, or the Neptune. When we last caw 
her she was going round the fort at Gevernor’s Island, 
at about the rate of six milesan hour. [N. Y. Com. Adv. 

The supreme court of the United States has granted 
a siay ef proceedings till January next in the case of 
Dr. Holmes, preliminary to a full argument of the ques- 
tion in that court. 

China—The opium trade. 'The latest intelligence we 
have is bya Singapore paper of April 25, containing 
edvices from Macao to the 10ch. At that date the 





opium was in progress of delivery at Lintin. Other 
maiters remained in statu quo, the commissioner being 
in negociation with the foreign consuls—he exacting 
fom them a pledge that no more opium should at any 
time he brought, and the hesitating to enter into so 
sweeping a supulation as bévond their official powers. 
[New York Com. Adv. 


The archbishop of Sweden, Wallen, died recently at 
Stockholm. He was the author of the translation of 
the psalms. 

eneral sir James Stewart died at Cheltenham on the 
19:h of August. He was the oldest officer in the Bri- 
tish army, having entered as a cornet in 1761. 

Sir Robert Clayton died on the 15th of August, aged 
93 years. He was a major in the army in 1785. 

Lieut. general sir Thomas Dallas died at Bath, on the 
12th of August, aged 81 year. 


Elections. The congressional election in Maryland 
takes place on the first Wednesday in October; in Mis- 
sissippi on the 4th and 5th of November. These are 
the only states which have not already elected their 1e- 
presentatives in congress. 


Lieut. col. Angerstein has presented to the museum 
of the United Service Institution the skeleton of Napo- 
leon’s barb horse Marengo, which he rode at the battle 
of Waterloo. 


The proprietors of the Great Western are about to 
build a ship of iron of 2,000 tons, with engines of 1,000 
horse power. 


The rail road from Paris to Versailles was opened on 
the 2d of August. 


The bankruptcies in Paris between the Ist of Janua- 
ry and the 26th July were 607. [ Nat. Gaz. 


Fifty-six deaths occurred at Baltimore during the 
week ending on the 10th inst. 


The number of deaths in Philadelphia, last week, 
was 106—of which 53 were children under 5 years of 
age. 


Quite an affair, While the caravan was crossing the 
Cayuga bridge, on Monday last, on its way to this vil- 
lage, and when the elephant had got within some 20 or 
30 rods of this end, one of the string pieces gave way, 
letting the animal into the water. It is stated that se- 
veral boys, who chanced to be walking on the ends of 
the planks, were tossed up completely over the elephant’s 
back—but all the parties, we believe, escaped unhurt; 
while the noble animal made the best of its way by 
swimming to the shore. [Auburn Journal. 


Sport. Twelve persons, six on a side, hunted squir- 
rels in Miami county two days last week. on a wager 
of 200 bushels of corn. One party killed 1,041, and the 
other 1,032 squirrels in the two days. [Cleveland Her. 


Interesting sight.—Race between a deer and a steam 
engine. While the cars were coming down on Wed- 
nesday, a fine buck made his appearance on the track 
and had a trial of speed with the locomotive. He kept 
the track for two miles, when he was finally run off, or 
he would have been run over. The sight must have 
been deeply exciting and highly interesting—as the line 
of road jis perfectly straight, every inch of the contest 

vas witnessed by the passengers. 
[Wilmington N.C. Gazette. 


The rail road bridge across the Mohawk noar Troy 
was destroyed by fire on Wednesday. It is supposed 
to have been kindled by a spark from the locomotive. 
Loss 6,000 dollars. 


Twenty-five miles of the Mississippi and Pear River 
rail road were finished on the 31st ult. and the cars 
commenced running that distance on the Ist inst. A 
splendid edifice is erecting in Natchez for the depot. 
It was two stories high, 320 feet long, and 63 feet in 
breadth. There is also a machine shop which is two 
stories in height, 80 feet deep by 40 feet front, with a 
wing one story high, 85 feet front by 34 deep. 


Naval. Captain Waterman, of the brig Philip Hone, 
arrived at New York on Thursday evening from Val- 
yaraiso, reports the United States ship Falmouth as 
having left Valparaiso fur Callao 13th June; also, the 
exploring squadron left about the 7th. Fears were en- 
tertained for the safety of the United States schooner 
Sea Gull, (one of the vessels attached tothe squadron), 
she having parted company from the Flying Fish, in a 
heavy gale, off Cape Horn. 

It isstated in the Alexandria Gazette, that the com- 
mand of the Washington navy yard will be probably 
hestowed on commodore Morris, and that commodore 
Ridgely will succeed him at the navy board. 

Orders have been received to fit out the frigate Unit- 
ed States and the new sloop or war Marion, now at 
the Charlestown navy yard. Their destination is be- 
lieved to be the Brazil station—to relieve the Indepen- 
dence and the Fairfield. 


The British naval contracts. The contracts for sup- 
plying the British navy this year, nearly double the or- 
dinary amount. The notification from the admiralty 


requires 9,000 tierces of beef and 17,000 tierces of 


pork- Last year the contract was for 5,000 tierces of 
beef and 10,000 of pork. The increase of the navy 


is, of course, the cause of this very considerable aug- | 


mentauen, 


U. S. circuit court. The case of George a Scherpt, 
indicted for forgery, was called on for trial on the 19th 
instant, but the defendant failing to appezi, the court 
ordered that hie recegnizances be forfeited. 





a, 
——e 


In the case of Samuel R. Woods, indicted for pe,- 
jury, in swearing to false entries at the custom house 
Mr. Haight of counsel for the defendant, applied to the 
district attorney for the distinct specifications of the 
charges upon which the bill of indictment was found- 
ed. The application was granted, when Mr. Haight 
moved for a ncstponement of the trial to the next term 
in order to afford the counsel more time to prepare for 
the defence. 

Mr. Butler spoke at length in opposition to the mo- 
tion, and pending his remarks the court adjourned. 

[New York Courier. 


American manufactures. We have lately had an on- 
portunity of inspecting some calico prints from the 
Mulhausen works, in Southwark, below the navy yard 
on the Delaware, that show the excellence which our 
manufacturers have attained in this branch of art. 
The patterns are fanciful, and the colors remarkably 
bright, clear, and apparently durable, especially the 
green, the most difficult to make a solid color. Ty 
these respects they seem equal to any imported. The 
proprietor of these works has devoted much time and 
money to acquire a knowledge of this art, and has at- 
tained a degree of perfection which will enable him to 
compete with the best specimens in the market. 

[ Ledger. 

The agents of the steam ship British Queen have ap. 
plied to the government of Columbia college, for the 
crown which formerly stood upon the dome of that in- 
sutution.—and which they wish to place upon the sta- 
tute of Victoria which ornaments the vessel. The re- 
quest strikes us as a very singular one, and it would be 
much more singular should it be granted. A relic like 
thatis quite too valuable to be stuck upon the figure- 
head of a steam ship. [Prov, Jour. 

We dissent from our contemporary as to the “value” 
of the relic referred to. It seems to us quite as good 
disposition of what is useless and without honor here, 
that it should pass into hands that will receive it as a 
compliment, and prize it accordingly. [N. Y. Amer. 


Emigrants at Quebec. The number of passengers 
arrived at Quebec to the 8th September, this year was 
7,060. In the same time last year 2,605. 


The Daguerrotype. We have reason to believe that 
the secret of M. Daguerre’s wonderful invention or dis- 
covery, by which he is enabled to transfer an exact 
transcript of rural scenery, building. &c. to paper, and 
fixt the colors permanently, will be known here on the 
arrival of the British Queen. In fact, we may sav, 
the secret is already known to one or more individuals 
in this city, but they are restricted from promulgating 
it, we understand, until the British Queen arrives. For 
disclosing the secret, M. Daguerre received from the 
French government 6,000 francs; and M. Niepce, who 
also made discoveries in the same direction, 4,000 
francs. 


Tobacco. The Madisonian says that Virginia will 
have raised more tobacco this year than any state in 
the union, and it is of great value. The crop of 1838 
amounted only to 26.000 hogsheads—this year it is es- 
timated at 45,000 hogsheads. The entire tobacco crop 
of Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland and Qhio, for this 
year is estimated at 115,000 hogsheads. Last year it 
was only 72,000. 


The Welland canal, The business of this canal dur- 
ing the present season is greater than it has ever been 
before. The receipts of tolls up to August 1, were 
£5,706 12, nearly double what they were for the same 
period last year. The whole number of schooners and 
boats passed through this season is 279—of these 
more than half it is stated were American. 


Nantasket beach is covered with thousands of tons 
of kelp, torn up by the storm from the deep sea, and 
constantly drifting in with every tide. The farmers are 
busy gathering it for manure, there being nothing su- 
perior to it for that purpose. 


The jury at Montreal in the case of Jalbert, charg- 
ed with the murder of liext. Weir, went out on the 6th 
inst. but had not agreed up to the 9h, nor is it likely 
that they willagree. Nine were for acquittal and three 
for conviction. ‘There appears to be no doubt that the 
accused committed the act, but the defence is techni- 
cal and palliatory on the ground of a state of war ex- 
isting at the time. 


It appears from a table published in the Charleston 
Courier, that the amount of cotton received at the cot- 
ton marts of the south, of the last crop. and up to the 
latest dates, was 1,354,529 bales. During the corres- 
ponding period of 1837 and 1838 there were received 
1,804,296 bales of the crop of 1837. Showing a fall- 
ing off in the last crop of 452,767. 


Cruelty. We learn from the Philadelphia Wor!d, 
that a young man, a marine attached to the navy yard, 
stayed out of the yard a few nights since, with his wife 
during the night—contrary to the rules of the service- 
He returned to his duty in the morning, but although it 
was his first offence, he was punished by order of the 
officer on duty, with eight lashes on his bare back 
with the cat! 

The rules of discipline should be enforced—but we 
verily believe this may be done without such acts of 
brutal tyrauny asrelated above. Corporeal punishm 
shenld not be recognized by the United States? laws.— 
It is tine that this degrading mode of punishmen|— 
this system of torturing a man into the performance of 
a duty should be abolished under an enlightened ¢0- 
vernment. (Boston Journa:. 


